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For NATO Favours 


VERY so often the grimly earnest business of re-equipping the world’s air 
EK forces is relieved by a sporting touch. Machine is matched against machine 
for multi-million-pound (or dollar) stakes, and the odds are shouted round 
the world. But seldom are the contestants assembled for a direct trial of strength 
as they customarily were in the brave days pre-1940. A company such as Fairey 
(to recall a classic instance) could then take a spur-of-the-moment decision to enter 
a fighter for a Belgian contest, and could carry off the honours and business from 
under the snorting noses of its Continental rivals. Today the game is generally 
played with more deliberation—remotely, with political referees on the sidelines, 
as in the Indian Canberra/TII-28 tussle so recently, and so satisfactorily, concluded. 
But imminent now is one contest in the old manner. 

In a few weeks’ time the long-awaited NATO light ground-attack/fighter trials 
will be getting under way at Brétigny. There, like so many champions in the 
lists (we make no topical allusion) will be Italy’s Fiat G91, variously panoplied 
with “fifty calibres,” napalm tanks, bombs and rockets, jousting with France’s 
Taon, Etendard IV and improved Baroudeur for the dollar-honeyed favours of 
NATO. Sad to record, the banner of Folland—Britain’s erstwhile hope—will not 
be fluttering over one of the pavilions, for by reason of its dominantly fighter 
(as distinct from ground-attack) make-up the redoubtable little Gnat was eliminated 
in an early phase. Britain will not be entirely absent from the field, however, for 
all three of the principal contenders have been built around the Orpheus turbojet 
—that thunderous midget from the abode of whispering giants. Thus, whoever 
carries the day (unless it be the Baroudeur) a British pennon will be gracing the 
victor’s tent. 

As the tough little warriors are finally caparisoned a challenge is sounded in 
another quarter—and again for the prize of NATO acceptance. The herald is 
Lt-Col. J. C. Avenard, a member of the special commission for development of 
the French aircraft industry, who has declared in Holland that in the negotiations 
for the choice of a NATO intercepter “special attention” is being paid to France’s 
Trident II and Mirage III. Should the choice be the Trident, he proclaims, Sud 
Aviation in France, SABCA in Belgium, Fokker in Holland, and an unnamed 
West German factory would collaborate. Should the Mirage III be chosen, a 
similar policy of co-operation would most likely be adopted. 

Now this is fighting talk—especially as English Electric have an interest in the 
matter respecting their P.1, and as the name of Saunders-Roe has been linked 
with a possible German order for the P.177—a development of the SR.53. 

Across the Channel the game’s afoot in earnest; and though the gallant little 
band from Hamble may think themselves accursed they are not there, the day 
is by no means lost to the British cause. 


Farnborough °57 


HOSE cheery souls who have been seeing the Defence White Paper as a 

one-way ticket to the breadline must have been a trifle unsettled to learn that 

this year’s S.B.A.C. Display at Farnborough from September 2 to 8, 
promises to be the biggest and best ever.. Increased “Static” floor area, for one 
thing, will accommodate an even greater number of stands than last year’s 338; 
and though, as the organizers remark, guided weapons will figure “prominently”, 
we can be sure that the inhabited aeroplanes will not quite be sideshows. We are 
especially heartened—and not a little curious—to learn that the Royal Air Force 
will contribute “novel and interesting” items to the flying display. Certainly the 
Flight representatives who have been visiting that Service to collect material for 
our R.A.F. Special Number—coming next week!—have not been aware of any 
undue despondency arising from the Statement on Defence. It is largely within 
the industry itself, and among the more gullible public, that the gloom is being 
brewed. People who know what’s what decline to touch the stuff. They look 
forward to a vintage—cheering if not intoxicating—labelled “Farnborough °57”. 
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SALUTE on the Queen's official birthday on June 13 by 
Bomber Command Valiants, seen above a scramble by the 
Trafalgar Square pigeons. Her Majesty congratulated those 
who took part (7, 543 and 148 Sqns. were involved) on their 


“skill and precision.” 


FROM ALL 
QUARTERS 


Carrier Exchange 


ON their way home from America, where they have 
been representing Britatn at the Naval review 
attended by 113 ships of many nations, the carrier Ark 
Royal, accompanied by the ‘fleet escorts Duchess and Diamond, 
conducted a “cross-operation” exercise with the U.S. carrier 
Saratoga. Ark Royal, which left Norfolk, Va., on Monday, made 
a rendezvous with the American carrier in the Atlantic for the 
purpose of exchanging aircraft in a series of flying-off and 
landing-on trials. 

Ark Royal actually sailed with American aircraft on board— 
Furies, Skyrays, Banshees, Cougars and Trackers—while her 
opposite number carried a number of Ark Royal’s Sea Hawks, 
Wyverns, Gannets and Sea Venoms. 


Spitfire, Farewell 


‘THE three Spitfire 19s still flying operationally—on met. sorties 
—officially went into retirement last week, and the occasion 
was to have been marked by a ceremony at Biggin Hill last 
Monday. One of the three aircraft was damaged, however, so the 
farewell party has been postponed until some time next week. 

The damage—which was not very serious—occurred after the 
Spitfire had made its last met. flight from Woodvale, Lancs, last 
week. It had just taken off in company with the other two for 
Duxford when the engine cut. The pilot, F/L. John Formby, 
managed to get down on the runway but overshot its end; the 
aircraft nosed over and smashed its propeller. 

F/L. Formby, who was unhurt, is employed by Short Brothers’ 
flying services division, who have been operating the Woodvale 
Met. Flight for the Air Ministry. 


Fairey Chairmanship 


‘THE Board of the Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., has announced the 
appointment of Mr. G. W. Hall, F.R.Ae.S., as chairman. Mr. 
Hall, who retains his appointment as managing director, was 
elected acting chairman following the sudden death of Mr. R. T. 
Outen last February. He is a half-brother of the late Sir 
Richard Fairey. 


Rolls-Royce and the Future 


N his statement to shareholders of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., issued in 

advance of the annual general meeting on July 9, the chairman, 

Lord Kindersley, speaks of the implications of the Defence White 
Paper in relation to the company’s business. 

The implementation of the new policy, he says, “will signifi- 
cantly change the character of the aircraft and aero engine industry 
in which the bulk of our business lies. The first effect will, of 
course, materialize in our development programmes, and here 
your company are fortunately placed in having their engines 
associated with continuing projects both for the Royal Air Force 
and the Royal Navy . 

“It is clear, however, that over the years ahead the volume of 
work on development of military engines will decrease. Your 
Board had anticipated this situation in two ways: firstly, by a 
greater allocation of technical capacity to the design and develop- 
ment of engines for transport aircraft, and secondly, by their 
association with North American Aviation, Inc., who are in the 
forefront of rocket motor development in America. The latter is 
unlikely, as a purely military project, to produce a volume of 
production comparable to the fighter and bomber engines which 
are being replaced. 

“We are, therefore, dependent for our future turnover on obtain- 
ing a larger share of the world market for engines in transport 


GROUNDBLAZER: Capt. Wilbur L. Creech, leader of the U.S.A.F. 
Skyblazers aerobatic team, gave a superb individual display at the 
open day held by the 20th Fighter Bomber Wing last Saturday at 
Wethersfield. For one low run, illustrated here, he approached noise- 
lessly and then passed over the crowd with a tremendous afterburner 
thunderclap. F-100Ds and an F-100F were also on display; and the 
Hunters of No. 111 Sqn. aerobatic team carried out a formation display. 


aircraft, and this must be achieved in competition with American 
companies who enjoy the benefits of both government and civil 
demands for transport aircraft vastly in excess of anything which 
the total British market provides. In setting out on this formidable 
task—a task which virtually amounts to creating a new business— 
it is to be hoped that the Government will assist by early and 
frequent consultation with the industry on the future requ:rements 

of Transport Command, the national Corporations, and any other 
soquipenaate that may arise from our obligations overseas, so that 
the limited funds available, whether they be Government or 
private, may be directed to those projects which will command the 
widest possible markets. I am confident that your company can 
compete technically—the adoption by foreign airlines of the Dart, 
Avon, Conway and Tyne are eloquent proof of this.” 


Vulcan Denial 


A NEWS agency report that an Avro Vulcan had sustained 
damage on a particularly fast flight (quoted in our issue of 
June 14) is stoutly repudiated by the manufacturers. The Vulcan, 
it is claimed, has never been damaged at high speed or any speed, 
and its delta wing has never had to be reskinned. 


Civil Doppler Navigators 


OLLOWING hard on the American release of information on 
Doppler navigators last week, and clearance for their installa- 
tion in civil aircraft, Marconi have announced their new AD.2300 
Doppler navigator. Specifically designed for civil use, it will be in 
full production in 1958; an evaluation model is to be flown at the 
end of this year. Marconi have been producing Doppler radars for 
a y cloceate for the = three years and they are now in service. 
.2300 is self-contained and entirely independent of 
aaa a ay Basically, it presents an accurate indication of 
groundspeed and drift which, when used in conjunction with 
a computer, gives the = an automatic, instantaneous and con- 
tinuous presentation of the immediate position of his aircraft in 
latitude and longitude; distance-to-go along a leg of a pre-deter- 
mined flight; distance-to-go along a composite desired track to 
a destination; wind direction; wind speed; and ground speed and 
drift angle. Indications are on a combined control and indicator 
unit. 
The pilot is provided with a left/right indication for following 
a rhumb line or Great Circle track. Distance-to-destination and 


a visual indication of the end of a leg are also given. 
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AGUSTA‘S LATEST, the licence-built Bell 47) Ranger (250 h.p. 
Lycoming) visited Britain last week, as reported below. A feature 
of the four-seat cockpit is the offset placing of the instrument pedestal. 
Note the appropriate Italian registraticn “Flight” photographs 


In addition to these facilities, provision is made for feeding 
course-error signals to the autopilot. Automatic correction is made 
for magnetic variation; and changes of destination or turning 
points can be made at any time. Should the groundspeed vector 
fail, the computation continues, using the last-known groundspeed 
and drift angle. Corrections to groundspeed and drift angle can 
then be inserted manually to allow for changes in the forecast wind 
vector. When the groundspeed signal is restored, the equipment 
—ee locks on to the signal and resumes normal working. 

AD.2300 emp!oys a continuous-wave system and uses an 
ped mechanical tracker which requires no calibration and fails 
safe. Rack-mounted units are designed to ARINC standards and 
all valves have American equivalents. The complete equipment, 
including aerial, computer and cables, weighs only 130 lb. The 

AD.2300 will operate at between 150ft and 50,000ft at ground- 
speeds between 80 kt and 900 kt and drift angles up to 45 deg. 
It is therefore suitable for slow aircraft as well as fast jet airliners. 

It is certain that the versatility of this new aid has not been 
remotely approached in any one other equipment. Aircraft will 

be able to follow planned tracks much more closely; positions can 
. known more accurately and E.T.A.s can be constantly checked 
and revised if necessary. This should considerably ease air traffic 
control problems as well as greatly simplifying the task of naviga- 
tion. Instantaneous and continuous information on wind d:rection 
and speed, correlated with weather forecasts, will allow course 
alterations to avoid headwinds and to take full advantage of tail- 
winds. 


Bell 47J at Croydon 


[DEMONSTRATED at Croydon Airport last Friday was the 
latest helicopter product of the Italian Agusta company, the 
licence-built Bell 47] Ranger. Army, R.A.F., Scotland Yard and 
other representatives attended the demonstration, which was 
organized in co-operation. with Hordern-Richmond, Ltd., of 
Haddenham, Bucks, who are agents for Bell and for Agusta. 
The 47] is powered by a 250 h.p. Lycoming VO-435 engine, 
and has a gross weight of 2,565 lb. Optimum cruising speed is 
87 m.p.h.,at this weight and 98 m.p.h. at basic operational weight 
of 1,942 Ib. Hovering ceiling is 7,350ft at 2,565 lb and 14,700ft 
at 1,942 Ib; absolute ceiling is 14,500 and 20,000ft respectively. 
Apparent from the demonstration flights made by I-AGUS on 
this occasion was the impressive flight stability of the 47]. Normal 
accommodation is for pilot and three passengers; other configura- 
tions can accommodate two stretchers and attendant, or freight 


Skywriting Again 
SELDOM seen in this country since the nineteen-twenties, 
when Maj. Jack Savage was its principal exponent, skywriting 
appears to be returning to favour as a method of (literally) large- 
scale advertising. Overseas Aviation, of 26 Hill Street, St. Helier, 
Jersey, C.I., and their associates in Germany, Overseas Motor 
Sales Luftfahrt Abteilung, of Frankfurt-am-Main, now have 
three aircraft engaged on such work—singly or together—in 
Germany, Holland and Belgium. The machines, they say, 
can be made available for demonstration in the U.K. or anywhere 
else in the world. 
High efficiency is claimed for the new oil/chemical smoke- 


DELEGATES’ DAY OUT: The Champion Spark Plug Co. (Toledo, Ohio) 


and the Champion Sparking Plug Co. (Feltham, Middx.) recently held 


a very successful plug and ignition conference in London. Here 


delegates are seen at the B.O.A.C. engineering building, London 


Airport; behind them is Bristol Britannia G-ANBD 


generating system employed, and Burnley Aircraft Products, 
Ltd., well known for jet-pipe construction, have supplied special 
tubular components in heat-resisting steel and surrounded by 
insulating blankets. 


Russian Refuelling 


OBSERV ERS watching rehearsals for the Red Air Force dis- 
play to be held at Tushino airfield, Moscow, on June 30, 
have seen a Bison four-jet bomber make a refuelling connection 
with a tanker of the same type, using the probe-and-drogue 
method. Reporting this, Aviation Daily remarks that hitherto the 
only Russian refuelling system was a primitive “buddy” affair 
used experimentally for the Badger twin-jet bomber. The same 
source reports that a transport version of the Bison may appear 
in the display as well as a transport version of the Bear turboprop 
bomber. The latter is said to have a fuselage similar to that of the 
Stratocruiser and a tail resembling that of the Tu-104. The 
Ilyushin Il-18 turboprop transport—similar to the Lockheed 
Electra—is said to have been flying over the Moscow area recently. 


Boulton Paul Prospects 
[X his statement presented at the annual general meeting of 
Boulton Paul Aircraft, Ltd., on June 7, the chairman, Mr. J. D. 
North, spoke of the effect of the new defence policy on the com- 
pany’s work. “We have yet to see just what will be the effects 
of the implementation of this policy,” he said, “but the immediate 
result has been the cancellation of some development projects, 
amongst them the supersonic bomber; and since this company 
was engaged on the control system for this aircraft we have been 
immediately affected. On the other hand, the policy may well 
have the effect of prolonging the life of existing military types, so 
that the full consequence may not be apparent for some years to 
come. It is perhaps fortunate for us that the market for our 
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PROVED under Canadian conditions, this Blackburn Beverley has now 
returned to the U.K. for further development work. It is seen at 
Ottawa with, left to right, Clive Harrup, Bristol Aero Engine service 
representative; Godfrey Shove, Technical Sales Manager of Blackburn 
and General Aircraft; P/O. Karl Winstein, R.C.A.F., co-pilot; S/L. R. H. 
“Buzz” Jansen, pilot; and Jack Langley, service representative, 
Blackburn. Elapsed time for the crossing from Goose Bay to Boscombe 
Down, with stops at Bluie, Keflavik and Prestwick, was 27 hr. 


FROM ALL QUARTERS... 


aviation products is spread over a dozen types of aircraft; in 
respect of eight of these we are responsible for the engineering 
as well as the manufacture. Three of the aircraft are commercial 
types.” 

Mr. North went on to say that some of this work had neces- 
sitated new flying facilities, and the company was now operating 
an additional airfield at Seighford, near Stafford, on Government 
lease; there seemed to be good prospects of operating to capacity 
there at least for the next year or so. They were also engaged 
on development work for the Ministry “which may well lead to 
a notable advance in aviation.” 

In the five years to the end of the current financial year the 
company would have installed a quarter of a million pounds’ 
worth of high-precision-engineering plant, some of which would 
be employed on guided-missile components. 

The accounts for the year ended July 31, 1956, showed a profit, 
before taxation, of £461,828, an increase of more than £50,000 
over the figure for the previous year. 


Hawk Fledged 


DEY ELOPED and manufactured principally by the Raytheon 
Manufacturing company, of Waltham, Mass., the Hawk is a 
trim surface-to-air missile system of the U.S. Army. Roughly 
16ft long, Hawk is unusual in having no boost motor. Control 
surfaces are hinged at the rear of the cropped delta cruciform of 
wings. 

Chief purpose of Hawk is interception of aircraft at all levels 
right down to the ground (where conventional radars are blind). 
Maximum range is about 45 miles, and the complete weapon 
system, with triple launcher (picture below) is fully air- 
transportable. 


Ballistic Firings 
URING the past few weeks the test-firing of American ballis- 
tic missiles has got well into its stride, and two milestones 
of immense significance have now been passed: successful firing 
of an IRBM—the Army’s Jupiter—“all the way,” to a distance 
of some 1,500 statute miles, and the first launching of an ICBM, 

the Air Force Atlas. 

Dealing with the latter first, it is worth commenting that until 
recently there were many who doubted that an ICBM test vehicle 
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could be launched before 1960. A history of Weapon System 
107A, which is producing both Atlas and Titan, was given in our 
issue of December 7 last. The many contractors, particularly 
Convair-Astronautics and North American Rocketdyne, have 
done wonderfully well to get an Atlas off the launching pad by 
mid-1957. Actually the flight (picture below) lasted barely a 
minute, one boost motor seeming (from a newsreel) to blow up, 
followed by detonation of the main tanks. Nevertheless, so long 
as the instrumentation functions properly, this type of failure is 
far more valuable than a completely successful flight. 

Jupiter, developed by the A.B.M.A. at Redstone, reached its 
ultimate range after two failures which both have been ascribed 
to fuel sloshing. Its competitor, the U.S.A.F. Thor, by Douglas, 
has failed twice in the air, and on the third try the propellants 
exploded before launching. 


DEFENCE AND OFFENCE are the respective functions of the U.S. Army's Hawk (left, below) and the U.S. Air Force’s Atlas (right). The Atlas 
picture was taken during the unsuccessful first test firing on June 11. Both missiles are referred to in news items above. 
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at 
BOSCOMBE 


THE Crown Copyright photographs on this 
page are published in the current edition of 
the “Handley Page Bulletin,” in an article 
entitled “Boscombe Down and the V- 
Bombers.” The accompanying text is 
abstracted from the same article. 
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OSCOMBE DOWN, near Amesbury, 
Wiltshire, is the location of the Aero- 
plane and Armament Experimental 

Establishmemt, which is responsible for 
carrying out acceptance trials of all British 
military aircraft (and most new civil 
transports). The A. and A.E.E. is a Minis- 
try of Supply establishment commanded 
by an R.A.F. air commodore; most of its 
flying personnel are seconded from the 
R.A.F. and Royal Navy, and the scientific 
and technical effort is provided by both 
Service and civilian scientists and engineers 
under the control of the Chief Superinten- 
dent, a civilian scientist. 

One of the largest tasks of Boscombe in 
recent years has been that concerned with . 
the V-bombers. Testing of these aircraft V-bombers—a Victor 
initially concerns handling and perform- 
ance and then progresses with an evalua- 
tion of all aspects of armament. The third 
series of tests is conducted on the engineering aspects of the air- 
craft, and the fourth and final main series of tests is an investigation 
into all systems dealing with navigation, electronics, photography 
and optical matters. In practice two or more groups of tests 
are conducted concurrently using more than one aircraft at a 
time. 

A project test pilot is assigned to Boscombe for each major type 
of aircraft—such as the Vulcan or Victor; the usual posting is three 
years so that no one pilot can see the development of a bomber 
through from the start to finish. Nevertheless, each project test 
pilot becomes an all-round expert on his aircraft, studying both 
piloting and engineering aspects in the utmost detail. 

Pilot opinion is first sought at the mock-up conference, and 
Service pilots first fly the aircraft at the preview trials where 
a broad view of the aircraft’s operational suitability is taken. The 
A. and A.E.E. pilots are given no information on previous develop- 
ment troubles so that they shall be as unbiased as possible in 
their approach to the type. Testing is carried out by teams con- 
sisting of two pilots and a civilian scientist; the pilots reach all 
their decisions without foreknowledge of another pilot’s reactions 
in similar circumstances. 


hangar. Also present 












and numerous Valiants—parked in the vicinity of the big “weighbridge” 
are a Beverley and two Canberras. This hangar was described in a report 
on the A. and A.E.E. in our issue of September 10, 1954. 


Already the technical flying effort on the V-bombers has far 
exceeded that expended on any aircraft previously at Boscombe. 
Owing to their refined character their test flying requires an 
academic approach, an example of which is that it is not con- 
sidered necessary to carry out stalling tests which might lead to 
structural damage so long as it is clear that there is more than 
adequate stall warning. Naturally the manufacturers’ own trials 
have to prove the aircraft basically sound before the type visits 
Boscombe. The preview assessment is then made at which the 
bomber’s potentiality is examined and such performance aspects 
as over-target height, range and buffet boundary are assessed as 
well as the development potential. During later assessments such 
factors as the autopilot and bombing systems are cleared and 
limitations imposed on the aircraft are gradually removed. 
Stability problems are of particular importance when large air- 
craft with a small structural reserve are operated to severe limits 
in the transonic zone. As final proof of the engineering of the 
aircraft, operational-reliability trials are undertaken in which the 
type is flown intensively for two to three months on simulated 
operational sorties. As far as possible the aircraft is operated as 
it would be by a user squadron. 


On the left is a rig for examining the jettison charac- 
teristics of the Javelin canopy in an airstream from a 
large blower. On September 10, 1954, we published 
a picture of this rig engaged in similar trials on the 
canopy of the Vulcan. Below is a kine-theodolite used 
in tracking aircraft flying over the Imber bcembing 
range. 
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HERE 
_AND 


THERE 


Ministerial Tour 


THE Minister of Defence, Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, left London on June 12 in a 
Transport Command Comet 2, accom- 
panied by Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir William Dickson, for a tour of Service 
units in Libya, Kenya and Aden. Mr. 
Sandys is due back next Sunday, June 23. 


From Far East in a Day 

A COMET 2 of Transport Command 
arrived in the U.K. last week after leaving 
Singapore 22 hr 50 min earlier. Flying 
time for the 8,320 miles was 17 hr 55 min 
—an average speed of approximately 460 
m.p.h. against head-winds. The pilots 
were S/L. W. I. Harris (C.O. of No. 216 
Squadron’s Comets) and F/L. A. Wilson. 


Agricultural Circuit 


PILOTED by Mr. H. Best-Devereux 
who recently joined Edgar Percival Air- 
craft, Ltd., in charge of sales) an E.P.9 
left England last week on a 3,000-mile 
demonstration tour through Spain, 
Algeria, Sardinia and Corsica. Good pro- 
gress, incidentally, is being made at 
Stapleford with trials to imcrease the 
normal-category weight of the E.P.9 to 
3,750 Ib. 


Eighteen Years of Helicopters 


ONE of the few surviving aviators who 
learned to fly with the Wright brothers, 
Mr. B. L. Whelan, vice-president of 
United Aircraft, was a guest at the West- 
land Apprentice Association’s sixteenth 
annual dinner and prize presentation at 
Yeovil. Mr. Whelan, who has been general 
manager of United’s Sikorsky division 
since 1943, recalled that when the first 
Sikorsky helicopter flew in 1939 his com- 
pany had “only a handful” of employees. 
“Now,” he said, “the number has grown 





THE MODERN MULE: An Agusta-Bell 47G touches down on the summit of Beinn Eighe (3,309ft) 

in the Torridon range of N.W. Scotland. The aircraft, operated by Helicopter Services, Ltd., 

was carrying cement and other materials used by the Ordnance Survey for establishing triangu- 
lation stations—concrete pillars—on mountain-tops in the area. 


to 10,000 and those at Westland—our 
valuable associate—to between 4,000 and 
5,000, which gives some indication of the 
sound nature of the business we are in.” 





NEXT WEEK 


FLIGHT for Friday next, June 28, 
will be an enlarged special number 
with a new approach. Entitled “The 
R.A.F. and its Aircraft,” and com- 
plementing our recent Fleet Air Arm 
Number, it will describe the organi- 
zation, duties and equipment of 
Service units of many different kinds. 
Staff writers, photographers and 
artists have been touring R.A.F. 
commands at home and abroad, and 
the results of their assignments will 
be presented in this outstanding 
special issue. 











Talking-point 

SOME 30 officers from the R.A.F. Flying 
College, Manby, recently spent a day at 
Handley Page’s Radlett aerodrome dis- 
cussing development of the Victor and 





inspecting its production. Among them 
were four crew-members from the record- 
breaking Canberra Aries V. The hosts 
included Mr. C. F. Joy (chief designer) 
and several H.P. test pilots. 


Scooped 

LANDING the Baroudeur at Melun 
Villaroche on June 11, American test 
pilot Arthur Murray caught a live hare 
in his braking parachute on landing. 


Eve Triumphant 

AN Australian woman pilot, Dr. Dorothy 
Rutherford, of Willoughby, N.S.W., won 
the aerobatic contest held by the New 
South Wales Royal Aero Club at Camden, 
beating 15 male competitors. 


In Spite of Run-downs 

RECENT Ministry of Labour figures 
show that during March 264,400 men and 
women were engaged in the “manu- 
facture and repair of aircraft,” compared 
with 251,900 in March 1956 and 242,400 
in March 1955. 


Australian Interest 

THE Australian High Commissioner, Sir 
Eric Harrison, last week visited the Fairey 
works at Hayes and the company’s 
weapons division. Accompanied by Mr. 
Y. F. Letcher, senior representative in 
London of the Australian Department of 
Defence Production and Supply, he was 
received by Mr. G. W. Hall, Fairey’s 
acting chairman, and by Mr. Richard 
Fairey, vice-chairman. 


Rocket Post 


ON July 1 the “world’s largest’ demonstra- 
tion of rocket post” will be conducted, 
when five unguided rocket-propelled vehi- 
cles will carry a total of 5,000 special covers 
from Douglas County, Nevada, to Topaz, 
Mono County, California. The demon- 
stration is being organized by the Rocket 
Research Institute—a non-profit educa- 
tional organization—as a fund-raising pro- 
ject to mark the International Geophysical 
Year. 





DISTINGUISHED GUEST: Mr. B. L. Whelan 
United Aircraft (left) looks on while Mr. 

E. C. Wheeldon, Westland managing director, 

presents a cup to apprentice C. J. Spall (see 
“Eighteen Years of Helicopters,” above). 
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Across the crowd and into the limelight to begin their 
display: the Mystére IV As of the Patrouille de France, 
one of the five formation teams at Ypenburg. 


ILSY 6 


Brute Force and Elegance 


at the Ypenburg Show 


“FLIGHT” PHOTOGRAPHS 


national,” but some are more international 

than others. One of the most international 
on the European calendar is the biennial event 
organized by the Royal Netherlands Aero Club. This 
year’s show, held at Ypenburg Airfield on Whit 
Monday, was well up to standard in variety and 
spectacle, if not in weather. 

A special effort this year was made to leaven the 
high-powered jet items with a liberal sprinkling of 
quieter things—things old, light, agricultural, inverted 
and engineless, for instance. Particular emphasis was 
given to the historical side, for this year was 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the national 
Aero Club. (Two years ago it was the F.A.I. jubilee; 
two years before that the fortieth anniversary of the 
Dutch Air Force—clever people, these Netherlanders). 

The day’s weather was as varied as the programme. 
Instead of being grilled continuously by a hot, dry 
sun, as in previous years, the spectators were in turn 
warmed, blown, shaded and drenched by sun, wind, 
cloud and rain. Nevertheless, they still numbered 
over 100,000; and from the early morning on, they 
still jammed the roads leading to the airfield. 

The morning’s curtain-raisers included aerobatics 
by a Harvard from the Government Flying School 
at Eelde, displays by Hunting Percival President and Fouga 
Magister, and formation banner-towing by Tiger Moths and 
Austers (ORANJEBOOM BIER, ROL MET RIZLA and other things). The 
band of the Royal Netherlands Air Force, in full-dress uniform, 
competed with Victor Silvester and cigarette commercials coming 
from the loudspeaker system. Three mock villages, specially erected 
on the airfield, went up in smoke for no apparent reason and with 
alarming sound effects. 

The reason for this premature demolition (a ten-minute “disaster 
and rescue” item involving the villages, helicopters, other aircraft, 
Red Cross and Civil Defence units had been scheduled for the 
main programme that afternoon) was the big stick used by the 
Skyblazers aerobatic team who, earlier that morning, had indicated 
their dissatisfaction with the ten minutes which they had been 
allocated for the afternoon display. The Skyblazers desired 17 
minutes, otherwise they would not appear. The programme was 
altered, the villages were demolished before the display began, 
and the Skyblazers appeared. Film-star temperament, it appeared, 
was not confined to Hollywood. 


Ve air shows these days seem to be “inter- 


Low-level and high-speed: two of the Italian Thunderstreaks display 











After lunch, Her Majesty Queen Juliana arrived by R.N.A.F. 
Dakota and was welcomed by the Mayor of Rijswijk and by Mr. C. 
Kolff, chairman of the Royal Netherlands Aero Club. A guard of 
honour was formed by members of the Civil Air Youth Brigade. 
Accompanied by her daughters, the Queen moved to the royal 
enclosure; a brace of F-84F Thunderstreaks of the Dutch Air 
Force crescendoed in and fanned out over the crowd; and the 
Sixth International Air Display, Ypenburg, had begun. 

Sponsorship and participation at the display was first signalled 
by Aero-club banners and national flags towed by Tigers and 
Pipers in a short procession of light aircraft. The pages of aviation 
were then turned back to the earliest days, with the slow ascent 
of three balloons, piloted by Mrs. Nini Boesman-Visser, Mr. J. 
Boesman (both of the Hague Balloon Club) and Mr. A. van de 
Bemden of the Belgian Aero Club. 

A splendid trio next presented itself in the air before the crowd. 
This consisted of the Danish Ellehammer monoplane of 1906 
flown by Sylvest Jensen, the Blériot XI piloted by Jean Salis, and 
the Shuttleworth Trust’s Avro 504K in the firm hands of A. Cdre. 


a lot of relative velocity during the team’s signing-off crossover. 
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Among the agile light aircraft was the Czechoslovak L. 60 Brigadyr. 
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Allen Wheeler. As the 504 indulged in a looping dogfight with 
itself, the Blériot and the Ellehammer delighted with a series of 
low runs. Pilot accommodation contrasted; M. Salis seemed 
perched out in the open on top of the Blériot, while Jensen 
sheltered beneath the Ellehammer’s scalloped wing in a wide, red 
seat. The historical phase of the display concluded with a ground 
run by Anthony Fokker’s first product, the 1911 Spider (escorted 
by veteran and vintage cars); and a flight by the National Aero- 
nautical Museum’s 1925 Fokker F.VIIA, H-NACT, piloted by 
Cdre. L. A. Brugman of K.L.M. Inexplicably, Jet Provost 
G-AOHD had also got into the historical act. 

With the three balloons moving slowly, very slowly into the 
distance, the next item was an agricultural-aircraft feature. Mast- 
boom’s agricultural Super Cubs from Rotterdam; the E.P.9 
demonstrator flown by “E. P.” himself; and a Djinn helicopter 
with spray-bars, appeared in turn, sturdily bucolic from nose to 
tail. The leisurely atmosphere of the Three Counties Show was 
shattered, however, with the sudden appearance, at zero feet, of 
the Auster Agricola, busily dropping a continuous cloud of dust 
along the runway. Harold Best-Devereux in a second, spray- 
equipped E.P.9 did his best to douse the smoke by spraying water 
on it, but Porteous insisted on making a second and a third and a 
fourth run, finally declaring the runway well and truly dusted in 
a steady climb—still dusting. 
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A dummy submarine, surfacing near Ypenburg's new control tower, 
receives the attention of a P2V Neptune of the Netherlands Navy. 


Calm was restored with the help of a miscellany of sailplanes, 
which released from aerotows to begin a gentle series of “follow- 
my-leader” and other manceuvres. Types included Goevier, 
Grunau Baby, Skylark 2 and 3, Sky, Rhénlerche and Olympia. 

Contrast once more, with the afternoon’s first aerobatic team— 
the four F-84F Thunderstreaks of the Royal Netherlands Air 
Force. A trim, oo show, with steady station-keeping, a nice 
line in climbing rolls, and a novelty touch with four mysterious 
bangs and smoke- puffs during one climb. The now-customary 
bomb-burst, and a fair four-point crossover. 

Flying training was the next theme. Shown in succession were 
Tiger Moths, Fokker S.11s, Harvards (Service and civil), Safir and 
Beechcraft D-18S (from the Government Flying School at Eelde), 
Piaggio P.149 (a possible successor to the Tigers, Harvards and 
Safirs of the Governmient school), Fouga Magister, Jet Provost 
(flown by B. N. Rumbelow) and Fokker S.14 Mach Trainer. A 
sprightly free-for-all displayed the last-named four. 

Low, fast and vapour-fringed, a single Hawker Hunter burst in 
to shake the crowd and begin a . y- display. F/L. Ken Goodwin 
of 93 Sqn., 2nd T.A.F., was the pilot—an apparently g-proof 
individual, to judge from his turns, roll reversals and pull-ups. 
Occupants of the Press enclosure groaned in sympathy—and 
admiration. An inverted climb was pushed up over the vertical 
before rolling out and completing a normal loop. A magnificent 
show. 

Right on cue with not a second’s breathing-space, in came the 
Italian Air Force quartet of Thunderstreaks. In copperplate style 
they wrote formation changes, rolls, loops, a clover leaf and their 
smoke-trailing signature of bomb-burst, crossover and form-up. 
Not too tight a formation but, as with most other teams, closing 
up noticeably as they went over the top. 

Naval aviation next, beginning with an Anglo-Netherlands fly- 
past. A matronly Neptune led four Avengers; a Mariner followed, 
attended by her brood of four R.N. Gannets; and these were 
chased by two quartets of Sea Venoms and Sea Hawks. The 
Gannets, blackcurrant-striped “Spangles” spinners proclaiming 
their 820 Sqn. origin, next joined forces with the Dutch Avengers 
for an excellently co-ordinated show. Lt-Cdr. D. O’D. Newbery, 
the squadron C. é. led the Gannet team. 

Neptune, Gannets, Venoms and Hawks next turned their atten- 
tion to a submarine (or reasonable facsimile thereof) near the con- 
trol tower. The fighters buzzed in like a swarm of selective i —— 
the Venoms from 893 Sqn. led by the C.O., Lt-Cdr. G. J. R 
Elgar, and the Ace-of-Diamonds Hawks of 806 led by the 
Senior Pilot, Lt-Cdr. L. E. Chester-Lawrence. The unfortunate 


Taking a quick shower: high-subsonic shockwaves. were painted in 
flickering water-vapour during a low run by a Super Sabre of the 
Skyblazers team. This run opened the team’s display. 
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National styles in formation fours: above, the R.A.F. Hunters from 
93 Sqn.; upper right, the French Mystéres; lower right, the Skyblazers’ 
North American F-100C Super Sabres. 
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occupants of the submarine leapt into a dinghy, floating rigidly 
on the grass, and were rescued by an S-55 helicopter. 

Next to arrive was the R.A.F. Hunter aerobatic team of 93 Sqn. 
—and also the heavy rain which had been moving across the North 
Sea from East Anglia towards Ypenburg since lunchtime. Under 
appalling conditions the Hunters (led by S/L. H. Minnis) carried 
out impeccable formation drill, while on the ground the spectators 
were drenched, less-responsible journalists dashed for the shelter 
of the Press tent, and the ice-cream salesmen cursed the weather 
which the Britishers had brought. 

Restrained in speed, the Hunters’ demonstration featured near- 
perfect station-keeping through a variety of manceuvres, and 
beautifully precise formation changes. The swan, or Y-pattern, 
was particularly elegant. 

A light-aircraft circus of types from Czechoslovakia, Finland 
and Germany seemed to ignore—indeed delight in—the rain, as 
they splashed around the dull sky. Tightest and closest aero- 
batics were those of the Czechoslovak Metasokol. At one end of 
the runway Juhani Heinonen of Finland in his trim HK.1 ultra- 
light put on a quietly impressive show, while at the other end the 
functional RW-3 powered sailplane cruised around like a motor- 
boat. The Brigadyr, Dornier Do27, and Klemm 107 also displayed 
their own particular abilities. 

The master-hand of Léon Biancotto was next evident at the 
controls of his Stampe-et-Renard Monitor IV in an excellent low- 
level display. M. Biancotto’s aptitude for inverted flying, and for 
supercontrolled rolls, was made splendidly obvious. 

Massed descents from two Dakotas by 39 parachutists were 
followed by five solo drops from Tiger Moths, after which the 
mixed helicopter group appeared. This included a Saunders-Roe 
Skeeter flown by Ken Reed, a Djinn which had netted a swim- 


Progress in aviation: the 1911 Fokker Spider (plus attendant veteran cars) is overtaken by the Auster Agricola on a dusting run. 





suited young lady, an Alouette II, two S-55s and a smart 
Sabena S-58. 

And now it was their turn. The mighty Americans with their 
mighty F-100s. They who had demanded 17 minutes. They who 
had thoughtfully provided, for the benefit of the world Press, 
publicity packs containing 15 sheets of descriptive information, 
ten full-plate photographs and seven diagrams of manceuvres. 
They who were known as the Skyblazers. 

And it has to be recorded. From the first shattering, terrifying, 
reheat-banging, vapour-clad pass by the solo machine to the final 
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Aviators in full flight at the Ypenburg meeting: M. Jean Salis (above) 
on the Bleriot XI and Mr. Sylvest Jensen of Denmark on the Ellehammer 
monoplane. Excellent flights were accomplished by both gentlemen. 
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moment of their show, they were superb. Noisily, brutishly, com- 
pletely superb. Against our previously considered judgment, we 
grudged them not a second of their display. 

For here was real precision flying, the closest box in the busi- 
ness, the sound and the fury. Here was the astounding Fleur de 
Lis in which the box opens out, individual (yet harmonized) fast 
rolls are performed, the formation closes up as it enters a loop, 
and the team rolls out together on a 90 deg heading. All this in 
addition to the accepted programme of rolls, loops, clover-leaves 
and “whifferdills.” 

After a bomb-burst and the best and noisiest crossover in the 
show, the Skyblazers’ act ended as it had begun, with two fast 
passes by an individual machine. Each time, reheat blasted on 
as the Super Sabre passed the royal enclosure; each time, a seagull 
flying across at Super-Sabre height seemed not to notice. Leader 
of the team was Capt. Wilbur L. Creech. 

Unenviable was the task of the Patrouille de France, whose 
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four Mystére IVAs followed the Skyblazers’ appearance. They 
gave a spirited performance, however, with some nicely judged 
close turns around the front of the crowd. 

A Vickers Valiant and a Gloster Javelin next brought the 
R.A.F. back into the show. The Valiant, flown by W/C. Harold E. 
White, landed at Ypenburg, while F/L. Douglas Bell in the 
Javelin went on to give a vigorous display—mainly inverted. 

The : <~ show was nearing its close. A massed fly-past of 
R.N.A.F. Sabres, Meteors, R.C.A.F. CF-100s, and R.A.F. Can- 
berras preceded the final item, devoted to commercial aviation. 
This included individual displays by the H.D.M. 105 flown by Ian 
Forbes, Hunting Percival President (Barry Radley), Handley Page 
Herald (H. G. Hazelden), Fokker Friendship PH-NVF (Hugo 
Burgerhout) and a Douglas DC-7C of K.L.M. 

Just one lingering doubt came to mind as we headed for 
Amsterdam and home. What had become of Mrs. Boesman-Visser. 
Mr. Boesman and Mr. van de Bemden, whose balloons we had 
noted moving slowly, very slowly into the distance some four hours 
before? K. T. O. 


FLIGHT SAFETY IN EARNEST 


**Smoky Joe’’ Hits Town 


country, Brig-Gen. Joseph D. “Smoky Joe” Caldara, the 

U.S.A.F. Director of Flight Safety Research, found time 
for a lively Press conference in London recently. With him 
on the trip was a team of some 20 officers and four industry repre- 
sentatives whose task was to carry out “operational safety surveys” 
at Wethersfield, Sculthorpe and Alconbury. 

The basic philosophy of flight safety in the widest sense rather 
than accident investigation—“looking ahead rather than looking at 
holes in the ground”—underlies all that the directorate does. It is 
interested not only in what happens in the U.S.A.F., but also in 
the activities of the industry, the airlines and other air forces. 

To deal with this wide range of interests, the Directorate of 
Flight Safety Research is subdivided into four divisions, dealing 
respectively with safety education, aeromedical safety, investiga- 
tion and field operations, and records and statistics. The “opera- 
tional safety surveys”—informal visits to operational units—are the 
responsibility of the third-named division, headed by Col. P. P. 
Douglas. Within the division are specialist teams which concen- 
trate on particular aircraft types. 

The main object of these surveys is to study and discuss opera- 
tional factors and to advise on specific safety matters. At the end 
of the team’s visit to the U.S.A.F. bases in this country, Gen. 
Caldara discussed his team’s impressions with Maj-Gen. R. C. 
Wilson, commander of the American Third Air Force at Ruislip. 
During his stay in this country, he had also taken the opportunity 
to discuss air safety matters with his opposite number in the 
R.A.F., A. Cdre? D. M. Somerville, the Director of Flight Safety. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of these surveys is the 
wholehearted co-operation afforded by the American industry. 
Senior industry representatives eeeey the General’s staff and 
form a part of the team; on the occasion of the recent visit to U.K. 
bases—the third such visit, on an annual basis—these representa- 
tives comprised Mr. D. Kenyon, assistant director of military 
sales, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation; Mr. R. F. Pribil, chief 
project engineer, weapon-system production design, North Ameri- 
can Aviation; Mr. L. Davies, public relations director, Fairchild 
Engine Corporation; and Mr. D. Calahan, vice-president of 
Gilfillan Bros. 

“Design-induced” accidents, and their prevention by Service/ 
industry co-operation, form an important aspect of the unit’s work, 
but there are many others. The prevention of accidents may, after 
investigation, be traced back to a design fault in the aircraft rather 
than pilot error; it may equally be traced back to, say, a fault in 


D's the course of a brief visit to U.S.A.F. units in this 


supervision—negligence on the part of the flight or squadron 
commander. With such a wide field to cover, the directorate has 
chosen to concentrate its educational programme on the various 
individual factors in turn, rather than spread a little effort on 
everything all the time. 

The results of the directorate’s work are heartening. The 
U.S.A.F., which has 1,150 aircraft airborne at any given moment, 
had only 15 major accidents per 100,000 hours in 1956. One year 
ago the rate was 17; the previous year 20; and 25 years ago it was 
506. Although U.S.A.F. and R.A.F. definitions of “major acci- 
dents” are different and it is therefore difficult to make legitimate 
comparisons, the American safety record is believed to be better 
than the British one. Invited by Flight to give the R.A.F. accident 
rate for 1956, the Air Ministry declined. 

Flight safety is not an end in itself, in the opinion of Gen. 
Caldara, whose mission is simply “to conserve the combat ser- 
viceability of the Air Force for use in war.’ This responsibility 
extends to the education of public opinion in the U.S.A. (through 
the safety education division, headed by Col. D. M. Lewis), in that 
Government appropriations can be influenced by that opinion. 

In the belief that aviation safety is not amenable to subdivision 
into separate Service and civil compartments, Gen. Caldara regu- 
larly discusses joint problems with the airlines. At present he 
believes firmly that civil aviation can learn much from the Air 
Force in the operation of jet transports. Visits away from his 
California headquarters take up a total of three to four months 
per year; this month the team is to visit U.S.A.F. units in Alaska; 
next month in Japan. 

It was in 1950 that the Flight Safety Research Directorate came 
into operation. Since that time the emphasis has swung from 
accident investigation to accident prevention, and Gen. dara 
has been in charge of this work since 1954. Progressive in its 
dislike of the easy term “pilot error” to account for doubtful acci- 
dents (the term “human factor” is in any case a= ag the 
directorate is backed up by the comprehensive facilities of its 
records and statistics division. Detailed records of the flying 
careers of all U.S.A.F. pilots are here available and accessible. 

Information and comment on flight safety is circulated widely 
by the safety education division, again not only to U.S.A.F. units 
(both to maintenance personnel and to aircrews) but also to 
fiche eof and ~ —o countries. There is no r? — for 

t safety, but the thoroughness, organization work 
of F.S.R. clearly produces an excellent result—a result which the 
U.S.AF., unlike the R.A.F., is proud to publicize. 
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Great Britain 


Hawker Strike Aircraft. Our American 
contemporary, Aviation Week, reports that 
—, 





























“British pictures 
the Republic F-105 /bomber at the 
Paris Show, were by its resemblance 


Siddeley Group. The American journal 
also reports that the F-105 is now flying 
in the “Mach 2 speed area.” . 


U.S.A. 


Chance Vought F8U-3. Bristol and de 
Havilland are reported to be “pushing 
hard”’ to get either an advanced Olympus 
or a Gyron into this new Mach 2-plus 
fighter for the U.S. Navy. 


Songeen Santee. It is reported 
that Grumman are well advanced with the 
design of a new executive aircraft making 


some use of components _ 
techniques of the S2F Tracker anti- 
submarine machine. The new aircraft 
would be powered by two Rolls-Royce 
Dart turboprops and would seat from 
twelve to twenty in a comfortable pres- 
surized cabin. It would have exceptional 
short-field performance. 


Republic XF-103. This project for a very 
high performance delta-wing aircraft first 
became publicly known six years ago, when 
it was stated to have a retractable wind— 
screen and a curious turbojet (Wright J67) 
and ramjet powerplant fed from a common 
intake with splitter doors. Money for the 
F-103 is still being voted and is expected 
to produce a Mach 3 machine with a true 
dual-cycle engine. First flight is expected 
next year. 


France 


See Sanament Banssestins Late 
last month, at the French Experimental 
Centre at Cazaux, the technical and 
industrial directorate of the French Air 
demonstrated air armament equip- 

ment for the benefit of General Bailly, 
Chief of Staff of the French Air Force, and 











DASSAULT MYSTERE IVA 
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Mystére I ‘As fired 30-mm: guns 
and projectiles of 68, 120 and 
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armour plate had 
perforated. An SE. Aloustee II helicopter 
launched an SS.11 guided missile and 
scored a hit at a range of 1,500 metres. 















Three impressions from the 
Woodvale and Squires Gate 
displays: Above, two 
USAF. Douglas RB-66Bs, 
streaking the sunlit sky 
with smoke from their Alli- 
son J71s, pass fast and low. 
Right, two Gannets were 
among the Fleet Air Arm 
participants. Below, a Mos- 
quito 7.7.35 touches down 
with a puff of smoke from its 
port tyre-tread. This Mos- 
quito is one of three which 
have taken over meteorologi- 
col duties formerly carried 
out by the last active R.AF. 
Spitfires (Flight, June 14, 
p. 819). 





EVENTFUL 
WEEK-END 


LAST week we reported Whitsuntide air 
events at Squires Gate and Woodvale in Lan- 
cashire (a combined display in aid of 
S.S.A.F.A.); at White Waltham, Berks (the 
R.Ac.C. aerobatic competition); at Weston 
Airfield, Dublin; and at Ypenburg, in Holland 
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Examples of solo and formation artistry at 
Ypenburg: left, Léon Biancotto demon- 
strates one of his favourite attitudes in the 
Stampe-et-Renard Monitor IV; above, the 
North American F-100C Super Sabres of 
the Skyblazers’ team make a low pass; 
right, a smoke-trailing bomb-burst by the 
Italian quartet of F-84F Thunderstreaks. 
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At White Waltham and Weston: above, Chris Boddington gets his Tiger Moth’s tail up for take-off for the R.Ae.C. aerobatic competition 
(in which he was runner-up); below, at the Irish display, a “casualty” and Mile. Andrée Jan are respectively suspended beneath Westland 
Widgeon and Agusto-Bell 47G. On Whit-Monday, the casualty (Pot Lucas of Westland) burlesqued Mile. Jan's act during his rescue 
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The Birthday Honours 


Aviation Personalities Named in the Civil Lists 


A. Cdre. A.V. Harvey 
(Knight Bachelor). 


N the Queen’s Birthday Honours List 
this fewer names than usual can 
be identified with aviation. Though 

and Civil 


Honours in the military divisions of the 
various Orders are given on pages 847-848. 
KNIGHTS BACHELOR 

~ .P.; F. ee 
t 
illi wy Co. 
(Scotland), Ltd. ‘(for political services in Scot- 
land). 
ORDER OF THE BATH 
CB. 
G. L. —— Under-Secretary, 
istry of Supply; H. T. Smith, Assistant 
Under ecretary of State, Air Ministry. 
ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ST. GEORGE 
C.M.G. 
G. P. N. Watt, for services to civil aviation 
in Australia. 
ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
CB.E. 
A. T. Black, Director of Electronic Produc- 
tion (Mun.), Ministry of S y; G/C. EB 
re ome Ty ~ B- Radar, 


Mindetry of a. and Civil Avi Aviation; R. E 


of Cambridge 
ag 9 te director, 


engineer, 
eee S Eee Capt. B. C. Frost, 
flight captain, B.O-A.C.; M. H Hawkins, prin, 
; E. G. Marchant, chief 

+ Ministry; R. A. Shaw, 

Ministry 


ot Supply; A L. i i 
Ministry; L. P. Twiss, 


hiet test pilot’ Haley Avinting Da Ltd.; V. H. 


Mr. F. Pickworth 
(Knight Bachelor). 


Wilton, Assistant Director of Aircraft Produc- 
Wosinough, Wing Chaplain, Manchester Wing. 
oo.no: ing r ) 
and = in’s Commi ‘AL 
Training Corps; S. J. Wrigglesworth, _e. 
and general manager, Oldham and Sons, Ltd. 


Research Establishment, Salisbury, 
Australia; P. B. Braun, - i foreman, 
Ne 3 Maintenance Unit, en Air Minis- 
tr Conder, princi oreman, No. 217 
py Ra U ats Air 


G/C. E. Fennessy (C.B.E.). 


M.B.E. 
T..H. Arnold, deputy controller of research, 


Hadficlds, Ltd.; higher execu- 
tive officer Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation; CH. Briggs, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineer, No. 13 Works Area H.Q., Air 
ne Be coed © executive % 
Air Ministry; D. national secre- 
pm dm ay hy, FP, 8 
F. D. Cresswell, 


COMMENDATION FOR 
ALUABLE SERVICE IN THE AIR 


Capt. W. Artki Traini 
Fist, BEA. D. b saan 
Officer, 


ROYAL VICTORIAN MEDAL 
ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER 
M.V.O. (FIFTH CLASS) — 
S/L. J. EB. Loxton, R.A-F. a re OA Badd, RAP.; Col T. Moon, 
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Host and hostess: Mr. Charles Hughesdon and 
Mrs. Hughesdon (Miss Florence Desmond, the 
actress). The scene on the right was pictured 
from B.E.A.'s Whirlwind by “Flight” photo- 
grapher lan Macdonald, who also took the 
other photographs on this page. Below, 
Lord and Lady Douglas of Kirtleside con- 
verse with B.E.A.’s Captain J. W. G. James. 


English Summer Afternoon 


THE HELICOPTER GARDEN PARTY 


pry oe se pisnt 
one of those June afternoons of mother’s girlhood, but for 
dioeme helicopters. This . day graced Saturday’s helico 
st lovely Park, Surrey, again placed at the 
les Hlughexdon. Visiting aircraft i 


: ycamores 
the C.F.S.); Saro Skeeter -MTZ; a Hiller 12C from A.S.T.; meee nt shay vl ml 
Belt 47G; Sse Peeping eg eg $23). ). Joy-riding rather than demonstrations 
was the order of the day, but J. G. P P. Morton en with -OUK, the Fairey Ultra- 
Light. Flying was under the control ‘of Mr. W. AR Hares 





and an impression of the Westland Widgeon. In the groups below are, left to right: 

h, Wis, , Hanby and Harvey (managing director Peter Masefield and general service manager 

); Air Marshal Sir Hugh Walmsley, AS.T. a with S/L. G. C. Webb; and Col. de Gieorgi, pilot 
of tha Aguste-Bull 475 (other photagraphs of this aircraft appear on page 823). 
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‘SWELL ESTABLISHED AND WELL LIKED” 


PRESENTING the Air Estimates a 
few weeks ago the Secretary of State 
for Air described the Gloster Javelin 
all-weather fighter in the above terms. 
Similar sentiments were expressed by 
aircrew and groundcrew during the 
recent Exercise Vigilant, reported in 
“Flight” of May 31. In that exercise 


three Javelin squadrons participated— 
Nes. 46, 141 and 23, the former with 
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Before and after rebuilding: Dakota “Sister Ann” (see letter from Mr. P. C. F. Morgan). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Senn ob Paes © one eel epines ae Bee 


the names and sses of the writers, not for 


“Sister Ann” Flies Again 


Dakota recen ty * do supplied 
to the French Air Force as follows :— 


Ministry an ex-R.A.F. Dakota, serial 
Maintenance Unit, Little a Glos. 
a deplorable condition, much damaged, but still proudly 

rather dejectedly showing its sign and its name, Sister 
Ann. We took it by road to our eS a 


shop, and commenced to rebuild it for the purpose of a | 
a full British Certificate of Airworthiness. Registration G-AO 


t in association with Lund 


ay Ss eS 
The 


complete rebuild 

C. of A., and che iaserior of she sivcraft 09 be beought back w 

full military standard, the provision of 

static-line cables, litter su “oppor. fittings and straps for sixteen 

litters, and standard U.S Se ee, eee 

oe agile Gdemens tad eo be tal all of 

inch type 24-channel ARC-3, V.H.F. 
pian, the 


tionally by the Centre d’Essais 


It is of particular interest that this Dakota, Sister Ann, was 
used in 1945-1946 as a vat, ee by the Supreme Com- 
mander, S.E.A.C.. She was fi the thrilling story The 
Nigh iy Niomber Came Up, by Air Maral St Victor Goddard 

we are currently working at our Manchester Base 
on three 1er Dakotas—one from Australia, one from Beirur 
ond one fuses South Asien, Ghish We eno Gee convestins eal 
"lackbushe Airpory PC EM 
Blackbushe Airport ORGAN, 


Initial Concept 

W ITHOUT the qohereny sub-title “Falkland Islands Depen- 
dencies Aerial Survey Expedition,” what would the i 

word FIDASE (Plight, Ju une 14, page 802) ed My 


they Obeyed. What Was Her Guilty Secrest Only One Man 
Knew, and He Was DEAD! !) 
5. U.S.AF. top-secret Fiduciary Intercontinental Detection 
Avoidance Synthesization 
6. A dog-food (“Its Fidase for Fido—E Tine”). 
But congratulations to Captain Gavin-Robinson on a most 
interesting 


K. Tupor. 


London, S.W.8. 


tn these columns; 


in detail, must in 's accompany letters. 


ee 
with the above title (Flight, June 14) Mr. A. H. 
publicizing the need to 


silly measurements. 

I like to invite wo apd eg elgg a 
should be done. The Atar eapne, with afterburner, has a thrust 
of 6,000 kg. Do I write this as 13,229.4 Ib? Or 13,230? Or 13,200? 
Or “rather more than 13,000”? It is the metric conversion which 
results in the unjustified “ 
Bournemouth. 


Prolonged Production 
YOUR technical editor, in his excellent lent article on the Chance 
Lea Se ee ae Navy “purchased 
than twelve thousand F4U Corsair fighters between 
1500 sad the end of W552 cmd thin cunty instnte—o soueed of 
unparalleled by any other fighter— 


Not ‘His First 
reporting the 
WE ins Slingsby T42b 6 bt tne Best Gi Club, 
you stated ay Bader also ls made 
ie the et Gee: Giama Caeb at Sandown doting the 


of 1956. 
_ Both G/C. Bader and Sir Peter 
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ELPED by a visibility which can be as much as 200 miles 
and is less than 50, navigation over Antarctica does 
not usually t difficulties, but the liability of the 
weather to sudden fom is ° a nan ie work of S 
forecaster at Deception Island was pered by absence 
any reporting station to the west, the direction from which the 
weather comes; even so, his forecasts were commendably reliable. 
It was possible, however, for low cloud and snow showers to whip 
into the area with disconcerting speed and little warning. Thus, 
however good the day, one always flew with an eye over one’s 
shoulder, and maintained close liaison with base on H.F. R/T. It 
made a big difference to our peace of mind to have a powerful radio 
beacon to lead us home should the weather close in, and to have 
Rebecca for the final stages of the ap; . The importance of 
these aids was all the greater because of the absence of an alternate. 
As far as we were concerned it was Deception or nothing, al 
emergency landings could probably have been made successfully 
on level snow or on sheltered water near some of the other bases. 
To provide for such contingencies the Cansos carried full survival 
equipment including tents, skis, and provisions for a month. The 
crews were also issued with immersion suits designed to keep 
the wearer alive for two hours in Antarctic waters, the normal 
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expectation of life in such conditions being about five minutes. 
Whatever the weather, aircraft returning from sorties would be 
in R/T. contact with the radio station and safety boat, whence any 
special landing instructions or warnings could be received. 
During the first season in Antarctica we were roughly handled 
by the weather, and only about 1,000 square miles of the area was 
successfully photographed. Ground control operations, however, 
went ahead well, and the S-51 spent many busy days plying 
between the ship and prominent features of land, carrying sur- 
veyors, theodolites, tents and supplies. With the aid of the heli- 
copter, camps were often erected in which survey teams lived for 


several days, — skis and climbing tackle to reach points from 
which “rays” id be observed for triangulation. is method 
of trans ing surveyors proved highly successful, for the ship 


could steam the coasts to any desired area and launch the 
helicopter within, usually, two or three miles of a given site. A 
limitation to what could be done was, however, imposed by the 
need to land surveyors only on sites accessible by land; otherwise 
there was the risk that failure of the helicopter might leave the 
men stranded on some mountain top from which they could neither 
descend nor be rescued. In such an area a great deal naturally 
depended upon the skill and judgment of the helicopter pilots, 








The helicopter (to 
right of isolated rock) 
lands to pick up sur- 
veyors. The shadow 
of the photographic 
Canso can be seen in 
the foreground. 


(Left) Chin - strap 
penguins pay a visit 
to the Cansos. 


(Below) Steam caused 


water. (Below, right) 

Bulldozing tide- 

drifted volcanic ash 

off the slipway to 

allow the Cansas to 
be launched. 
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and the success of the ground control operations is thus a tribute 
to Captain Jacques of Autair and his comrades. 

Apart from See Sen See a ee nae 
be depressin; le on the SE tae aie 
dull. es after there — the operational tasks of 
epee printing the f , and maintaining and refuelling 
the aircraft. When the weather was unsuitable for flying, the day 
commenced with breakfast at 8 o’clock. Thereafter everyone turned 
to and worked at all the numerous jobs, great and small, involved 
in running the base. There were stores to shift, oil to be hauled 
for the diesels, volcanic ash or snow to be shovelled from the slip- 
way, marine craft to be serviced, ox cylinders to be transported 
to the aircraft, crockery to be wash floors to be swept, and so on. 
Even the doctor and meteorologist used to help in these activities, 
the only specialists excused being the cook and his assistant who, 
heaven knows, had their wank an cut out — us fed. 

In the evenings there were a. such as painting, model- 
making and personal photography. le caught up on their 
reading, and chess, draughts, cards u were played. Out- 
door relaxations included ski-ing, hiking, archery and—believe it 
or not—golf, a the latter merely consisted of swiping the 
ball across the ash 

Incoming and outgoing mail upon the 
movement of such vessels as the ° Royal Re: hips Shackleton 
and John Biscoe and the Naval ne 4. TMS S. Protector which 
carried two helicopters and was on permanent station in those 
waters. 

One advantage of living in Antarctica is the absence of thé virus 
causing the common mo The only way to catch this maddening 
complaint is to open a suitcase of your own clothes brought from 
the contaminated atmosphere of civilization. Simple food, plenty 
of work in the open, and the prevailing summer tem ture of 
around the freezing point (which is stimulating without being 
drastic) resulted in everybody at Deception Island keeping very 
fit; the doctor, tiring of sitting in his surgery with nothing to do 
would leave it empty except for a tin of sticking plaster and a 
bottle of iodine on the table for people to help themselves. 

The island itself had many features of interest. For one thing, 
the permanent ice, hundreds of feet thick in places, had during 
formation become impregnated with black volcanic ash so that it 
looked more like grey rock than ice. Then there was the sulphurous 
steam which rose from the sea edge at low water, showing that 
the volcano, though extinct, still breathed. Connected with this 
phenomenon was the subterranean heating of the beach areas 
which at low tide made the water at the edge of the sea too hot 
for the hand, and provided piping hot water (a trifle brackish, but 
usable for washin purposes) for anyone energetic enough to dig 
a hole in the beach two or three feet deep. 

No description of Deception Island would be complete without 
mention of the penguins. There were several “rookeries” on the 
island, the largest of which being reputed to contain half-a-million. 
The most numerous were =. ‘chin-strap” or ringed penguins, so 
called because of a narrow black line running beneath the chin 
from one side of the head to the other. There was also a consider- 
able number of Gentoo ins, larger and more shy than the 
chin-straps, and distinguished by a white patch on the top of the 
head.« Both varieties visited the base in large numbers and pro- 
vided us with many hours of amusement. Their resemblance to 
human beings in their actions (and reactions) was funny in the 
extreme. Completely of man, and incurably inquisitive, 
they would appear singly or in small groups to inspect and discuss 
any new project we had in hand. Satisfied, they would usually 
make a waddling return to the water, in which element they would 
suddenly lose their ungainliness, streaking along just below the 
surface with the s = a torpedo. 

By the end of February the daylight, which lasts for 22 hours 
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The Duke of Edinburgh at Deception Island. With him are (left to 

right) John (expedition deputy leader), P. G. Mott (leader), 

J. Paisley (base ler) and Sir Oswald Arthur (Governor of the 
Falkland Islands and Dependencies). 


at Christmas-time, had shortened to a mere 13 hours, and the 
increasing frequency of bad weather and snowstorms meant that 
the Antarctic winter was beginning to knock on the door. On 
March 14 the “door” flew open to Tet i in a severe blizzard which 
damaged the flying controls of both aircraft. It was clearly time 
to go, and as soon as temporary repairs could be effected the 
Cansos took off for Port Stanley and Canada. The expedition’s 
vessel Oluf Sven, after a lengthy cruise to the south of the area, 
followed on April 7 

Although during ‘this first season ber J little aerial survey had 
been possible, the base had been established and many lessons 
learnt which promised greater success in the next season. 


The Second Season, 1956-57. The visit of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh to FIDASE on January 3 this year, when 
he called at Deception Island in the course of his Commonwealth 
tour, was for us a great and encouraging occasion. It formed the 
highlight of a season in which the most optimistic estimates of 

were overtaken to the extent of the task being completed. 
is hoped-for but unexpected result can be ascribed largely to 
the experience gained during the first season, which had shown 
the need to start flying operations in the Antarctic early enough to 
take advantage of the fine weather observed during the month of 
December. ¢ Falkland Islands had also to be surveyed, and to 
allow time for this to be done before } oweoge = south to Decep- 
tion Island it was arranged that the should leave Canada 
on September 24—two months earlier than before. 

As far as preparations were concerned the only major 
from the previous season were the substitution of the Bell 47D-1 
owe ter for the Sikorsky S-51, and the fitting of the lift to 

u ’ 

Following a remarkably quick flight from Montevideo (74 hours) 
the Cansos reached Port Stanley on October 15. The weather on 
arrival was not auspicious, the wind being N.W. 45 knots gusting 
50, and the cloud cover complete at 800ft. Mooring-up was a 
lengthy and excessively damp — » < some time elapsed 
before the crews d be taken off. Next day, however, the 
weather eae, | ~ the first sorties took place on the 17th. 
One benefit of from Port Stanley was that it was already 
the base for the —— tplanes of the Falkland Islands Govern- 
ment Air Service, and thus a good deal of technical assistance was 
available. No serious setbacks occurred, and the survey of the 
islands was completed before the end of November. 

Oluf Sven sailed from Harwich on October 20 and reached 
Deception Island on November 26. The base was re-opened in a 
few days and the Cansos followed on December 9. 

The past winter at Deception Island had been mild, and ice 
and snow had caused no damage to the slipway or other installa- 

‘ions. To improve facilities, » the Eureka beacon was 
re-sited on the top of a 300ft cliff known as “The Cathedral,” to 
give it a greater range; a floating jetty, the main units of which 
had been built in the United Kingdom, was installed to give better 
access to marine craft; and a further supply of metal tracking 
was used to extend the slipway so that the A could manceuvre 
more freely ashore. 

The first photographic sorties of the new season were flown on 
December 14, and, favoured by some days of excellent weather, 
the Cansos had made considerable progress hang end of the year. 
The most successful effort was on Boxing Day, when a total of 
214 airborne hours was achieved and more photographic cover 
obtained than during the whole of the first season. 

As progress was made, sorties extended farther and farther into 
the spectacular Antarctic wilderness. The main peninsula of 


(sone Curved cliff 

with snow 
oan ice. On cliff-top 
and beach are thou- 
sands of penguins. 


Engineers Nielsen, 
Kane and Davey on 
maintenance duty. 


(Below, left) Photo- 
grapher Wood drying 
prints. (Below) A 
Canso comes up the 
slipway. 
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Grahamland consists of a backbone of snow-covered plateau rising 
in places to several thousand feet above sea level. e coastline 
is deeply fjorded and is an impressive jumble of mighty ice-cliffs 
and glaciers. The islands which lie in profusion all along the 
west Coast are snow-covered except for outcrops of black rock, and 
vary in size from tiny Ohlin, about a mile across, to others the size 
of Cornwall—such as Adelaide, in the extreme south, and Anvers, 
whose massif rises to a summit of 9,000 feet. 

Anvers Island stands at the apex of a slight elbow in the main 
run of the coast. An hour’s flying south of Deception, the for- 
midable peak became for us a sort of barrier between the by-now- 
familiar surroundings of our base and the real Antarctic. From 
Anvers, flying at 14,000 feet, one could see the desolate mountains 
of Adelaide island, the southernmost limit of the area, 200 miles 
farther on; and, marking the route between, the long low chain 
of the Biscoe Islands, which are crossed by the Antarctic Circle. 
Once south of Anvers, features seemed to become wilder and 
more massive. The main plateau rose higher, the fjords 
deeper, the glaciers spread wider and broke away into bigger 
icebergs. More of the sea was frozen, and where a glacier sloped 
down between the walls of a fjord it was difficult to distinguish 
in the general whiteness exactly where the glacier ended and the 
sea-ice began, or even whether the fjord was a fjord at all, and 
not just a deep canyon with a snow-covered floor. 

The greater the area completed the harder it was to find new 
ground to photograph, and as the weather was seldom enough 
for photography everywhere at once, the first hour or two of each 
flight became a reconnaissance to decide where to go, aided to some 
extent by the predictions of the forecaster. There was little scope 





MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION 
Leader: P. G. Mott. Deputy leader and flying manager: |. Saffery. 
Personne! 


(1st season) 

Canso crews: C. B. Gavin-Robinson any D. K. Banks (co-pilot), , 
E. G. H. Green (navigator! photographer), P. Davis (camera operator), 
R. Keen (engineer). J. N. H. Greenshields* (captain), L. Terry* (co-pilot), 
H. F. Lewis (navigator/ rapher), W. Freeman (camera operator), 
M. Mugford* (engineer) ane (engineer, ground) 

are cine hehe $-51): G. L. Jacques (pilot), S. A. Holdaway 
(pilot), T. Frost (engineer), T. Howie (engineer). 

2nd season) 

Canso crews: C. B. Gavin-Robinson (captain), R. W. Brumwell (co- 
pilot), E. G. H. Green (navigator/photographer), P. Davis (camera 
operator), R. Keen (engineer). R. N. Pettus* (captain), C. Grant* 
(co-pilot), J. D. L. Symington (navigator/photographer), W. Freeman 
(camera operator), P. Nielsen* (engineer). M. Kane (engineer, ground). 

Helicopter crews (Gell 47-D1): G. L. Jacques (pilot), ). Patcha (pilot 
and engineer), 8B. G. Davey (engineer). 

Ground 
(1st season) 

Redie staff: M. R. Milburn, J. Cortete, F. Shaw. Photographers: A. H. 
Arkinstall, P. Remmers. Cinephotographer: B. Everett (Seven Seas Films 
Led.). Surveyors: A. D. Bancroft, R. Mitchell, C. C. Brown, F. Sherreil. 
Geophysicists: K. Burrows, G. Eims. Doctor: W. E. McCready. Meteorologist: 
S. Glassey. Cook: D. B. Exley. Steward: D. Lee. 

(2nd season) 

Redio stoff: M. R. Milburn, R. M. McWhirter, J. Moffat. Photogr : 
A. H. Arkinstall, R. A. Wood. Surveyors: A. D. Bancroft, C. C. Brown, 
J. J. Cheal, A. J. Rennie, J. Noble. Marine engineer: ). F. Marsh. Doctor: 
H. G. Harding. Meteorologist: B. Powell. Cook: D. B. Exley. Steword: 
G. A. Stride. 

* Photographic Survey Corporation, Toronto. 











Group at Deception Island, 2nd season, in- 
cluding the Canso crews. (Back row) Nielsen, 
Green. (Middle row) Brumwell, Exley, Syming- 
ton, Keen, Kane, the author, Wood. (Front 
row) Arkinstall, Grant, Davis, Powell (with 
“Li-Lo,” permanent resident), Freeman, Saf- 
fery, Pettus, Stride, Marsh, Dr. Harding. 


oy | Mosaic of Deception Island assembled 

6 photographs taken at 13,500ft. The 

pont An base was in Whalers Bay, just 
within the entrance on the right. 





for picking and choosing, 
weather = towards the _. B 
—mean that a —— piece clear of cloud would not 
be clear again. opportuni 

then and there. Thus it was a stroke of i 
enabled us to photograph the remote northern islands of Elephant 
and Clarence, two hours’ flying from Deception. We had been 
there once before without success. But a suggestion from the 
forecaster proved to be right, and we added both to our _ on the 
same day. With increasing difficulty the scattered gaps in the 
progress chart were filled, until, on the last day of Peloeney 1957, 
the end of survey flying was proclaimed During the season 40 
sorties had been flown from ption ioland anil and 11,000 photo- 
graphs taken. 

The surveyors from Oluf Sven were less fortunate. On the first 
day’s flying the Bell encountered a severe down-draught when 
attem: to land in a difficult place on Tower Island and was 
wrecked, luckily without harm to anyone. This was a bad setback 


aircraft 
and Oluf Sven sailed to fetch it. Six weeks later she was back on 
Ne et oe eae 


March 3 the Cansos for . Oluf Sven remained 
in the area until April, completing the control and then 
spending a week at ion Island equipment no longer 
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HELICOPTERS 
IN CONTRAST 


AIR EXPERIENCE WITH THE TURBINE-POWERED 
FOUR/FIVE-SEATER ALOUETTE II AND THE 
15/19-PASSENGER TANDEM-ROTOR VERTOL 44 


By BASIL ARKELL 


HEN I first approached Sud Aviation 

with a view to flying the Alouette II 

I found them very busy giving demon- 
strations to prospective customers, as was only to be expected 
amidst the fair-ground atmosphere of the Paris Show; but they 
hoped to have a machine with double-commande available “demain 
matin. 

Demain matin I again presented myself. Once again only the 
demonstration helicopter was avai! lable, but I accepted the offer 
of a flight just in case the double-commande did not eventually 
materialize. Afterwards I was extremely glad I had done so, for 
I was given a most enlightening display of the machine’s out- 
standing performance in the capable hands of Sud Aviation pilot 
M. Coffinot. With a full complement of five aboard, he put it 
through its paces in a manner which left no doubt as to its 
remarkable capabilities—and he did so with a polish that inspired 
the complete confidence of his passengers in whatever attitude 
they found themselves. From near-vertical (nose-up) climbs, he 
wheeled over into near-vertical dives—the helicopter equivalent 
of a stail turn—without imposing the slightest degree of discomfort 
on the occupants. 

Later that day, after the official flying programme had been 
completed, the dual-control machine did, in fact, materialize, 
and with the same pilot I was able to assess its flying characteristics 
at first hand. 

As far as handling is concerned the outstanding feature of the 
Alouette II is the turbine speed governor, which controls the 
flow of fuel to the combustion chamber and so obviates the 
necessity for a twist-grip throttle on the collective-pitch lever. 
This greatly reduces the pilot’s control co-ordination problems 
and relieves him completely of the necessity to maintain a constant 
watch on the rotor r.p.m. indicator during flight. The powerplant 
is the Turboméca Artouste II shaft-drive gas turbine, rated at 
320 h.p. for normal continuous operation but having a reserve of 
power up to 360 h.p. maximum which can be used to maintain 
the helicopter’s performance characteristics under tropical con- 
ditions. Normal operating speed is 33,000 r.p.m. and a reduction 
gear brings down the output-shaft speed to 5,680 r.p.m. A further 
16:1 reduction is incorporated in the main rotor gearbox so that 
the thrge-bladed metal rotor operates in the region of 350 r.p.m. 

The turbine and governor control levers are located on the 
floor of the cockpit between the two pilots’ seats. After “winding 
uv” the turbine with the electric starter—which, incidentally, 
also serves as a generator—the fuel cock is opened to introduce 
kerosine into the combustion chamber. The fuel is ignited by 
means of a switch on the control panel and the turbine begins to 
build up speed. The rotor starts to revolve smoothly as the turbine 
increases speed until, at a little over 10,000 r.p.m., it is fully 
engaged. The governor control lever is then brought into action 
to increase the r.p.m. to the normal operating setting. It functions 
in much the same way as a conventional engine throttle but it is, 
in fact, shifting the fuel metering datum in the governor 
mechanism. After the required rotor speed has been attained the 
lever can be ignored, though its setting can be adjusted to vary 
the amount of maximum power required by different operating 
conditions. 

When the collective-pitch lever is raised the governor automati- 
cally increases the rate of fuel flow into the combustion chamber 
in accordance with the demands of the increased pitch setting and 
in relation to the selected operating r.p.m. If, at the high end of 
the collective-pitch range, the pilot increases collective pitch too 
much, and thus demands a greater fuel flow than is available, a 
prominent red light flashes on the instrument panel to indicate 
“limite-puissance,” He must then lower the collective-pitch lever 
slightly until the warning light goes out, or he will be over-pitching 
the rotor and losing r.p.m. In hovering flight or vertical climb 
the light flashes at a collective-pitch setting of approximately 


















(!) Flying the French Alouette Il 


13 deg; but in forward flight, owing to the greater induced flow 
through the rotor, a pitch setting of nearly 16 deg may be reached. 

One considerable advantage of the turbine engine is that no 
warm-up period is necessary before take-off. Once the turbine 
is up to speed, which is only a matter of a few seconds, the full 
power is available and the helicopter is ready to go. Other 
advantages include ease of maintenance and the fact that the 
absence of clutch makes the transmission system much simpler. 

The cabin of the Alouette is spacious and, except for the floor, 
is transparent over its entire area, thus affording excellent visi- 
bility all round, including rearward. The first pilot’s seat is on 
the right-hand side and the instrument panel is mounted centrally. 
If blind-flying instruments are specified they are mounted on a 
special extension to the right of the instrument panel, in front 
of the first pilot. The controls are of the conventional helicopter 
pattern, comprising right-hand cyclic stick, left-hand collective- 
pitch lever, and the rudder pedals. The rotor control mechanism 
for both cyclic and collective pitch is a direct mechanical linkage 
through a swashplate system beneath the rotor head. The tail 
rotor is controlled by means of a conventional cable-and-pulley 
system from the rudder pedals. 

I had half expected that initially I would have the controls 
handed over to me in straight and leet flight; but M. Coffinot’s 
gesture, after he had settled me in the right-hand seat and explained 
the function of the various controls and instruments, left me in 
no doubt that I was expected to start from scratch and lift the 
machine off. 

The take-off proved, in fact, to be simplicity itself. With the 
rotor r.p.m. governed automatically, co-ordination of the other 
three controls is appreciably easier. The collective-pitch lever is 
smooth in action and response is immediate, the machine becoming 
airborne in a level attitude at a pitch setting of approximately 
11 deg. As with other helicopters fitted with skid landing gear, 
it is not possible to detect whether the cyclic stick and rudder 
pedals are being held in precisely the correct position until the 
machine actually leaves the ground, but subsequent adjustments 
are easily made if necessary. 

In hovering flight, the Alouette is extremely light and responsive 
to control movements, performing all the usual helicopter 
manceuvres, such as axial turns and backward and sideways flight, 
with the adroitness usually associated with a light two-seater. 
Cyclic-pitch control is particularly sensitive, a characteristic no 
doubt accentuated by the high speed of the rotor. The helicopter 
pilot’s long-standing habit of watching the rotor r.p.m. indicator 
like a hawk soon disappears in the face of the steadiness of the 
pointer around the 350 mark and in the knowledge that one has 
no twist-grip throttle to control rotor speed anyway. The advan- 
tages of the turbine-speed governor in reducing control co- 
ordination problems really cannot be over-emphasized. It becomes 
apparent immediately that co-ordination of collective-pitch and 
throttle is the trickiest part about hovering a helicopter, and its 
elimination takes most of the sting out of the concentration 
required. Co-ordination of rudder pedals with collective-pitch to 
compensate for varying torque—which, of course, is still necessary 
—seems a relatively minor problem in comparison. Having now 
experienced both methods of governing rotor speed (the other 
being that in which blade pitch-change is automatic while the 
pilot has a direct control of engine power) I am convinced that 
Sud Aviation have chosen the better approach. 

Noise level from the turbine is inclined to be high, but con- 
versation over the intercom is perfectly normal. Direct speech is 
possible, though rather tiring on the vocal organs if much has to 
be said. The noise level in the cockpit diminishes in forward 
flight. [Continued overleaf 
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sea-level conditions; airspeed 92 kt; empty weight + pilot + oil =2,070 Ib. Example: with 3,200 Ib 
gross weight and 80 gal of fuel, a payload of 490 Ib is carried 185 n.m.) 


HELICOPTERS IN CONTRAST 


Power reserves are more than adequate, and vertical response 
to increase of collective-pitch control is still lively when the 
Alouette is hovering well above ground-cushion effect. On this 
particular occasion, the wind had dropped to approximately 5 kt, 
but at no time did inadvertent over-pitching cause the red light 
to flash on the insrument panel. Stick-shake was remarkable by 
its absence, but there was a small amount of general high-frequency 
vibration. 

It is worth recalling, incidentally, that during the initial stages 
of the Alouette project the design parameters were set up on the 
Giravions Dorand D.X.50 helicopter simulator and the handling 
characteristics assessed before the prototype was even built. A 
number of design changes were made as a result of these trials 
and when the first prototype finally emerged it needed very little 
modification in respect of handling characteristics. 

Transition into forward flight is accompanied by a marked 
nose-down attitude as the machine rapidly accelerates up to its 
normal cruising speed of about 95 kt with a little over 12 deg of 
collective pitch on the blades. Again the advantage of having a 
rotor-speed governor made itself felt, as forward speed could be 
varied at will merely by raising or lowering the collective-pitch 
lever and making the appropriate adjustment in fore-and-aft 
attitude with the cyclic stick. By this time I had almost forgotten 
the existence of the r.p.m. indicator and was flying entirely by the 
note of the engine. An occasional glance, however, told me that at 
170 km/hr (92 kt), with 124 deg of collective pitch, the rotor 
speed was 340 r.p.m. With increase of forward speed the r.p.m. 
increased slightly. 

I was encouraged by M. Coffinot to open up to maximum 
forward speed, which is quoted by the manufacturers as being 
98 kt at an all up weight of 2,870 lb. Ata little below this weight, 
we reached 105 kt in level flight with ease and without going to 
the limite puissance. Without attempting a detailed analysis, I 
felt this was sufficient to substantiate the maker’s performance 
figures. Actually, we went downhill a little faster afterwards. At 
this high speed, strangely enough, what vibration there was in 
the machine seemed, if anything, to diminish; it certainly did not 
increase. At high speed the cyclic stick develops a fairly marked 





tion flight in the new Vertol 44 tandem-rotor helicopter, 

arranged by M. Henri Boris, commandant of Helicop-Air, 
the Vertol distributors in France,* and Mr. H. S. Tremper, 
customer relations manager of Vertol Corporation. 

The Model 44 is the civil version of the Vertol H-21C, a 
number of which are already on squadron service in the French 
Air Force and have been doing a good deal of useful work in the 
Algerian campaign. In addition to their military orders for 
H-21Cs, the French Government had placed an order for two 
machines for use as executive transport helicopters, and it had 
been arranged that, before the French Air Force took formal 
delivery, these two machines would be used to provide a passenger 
shuttle service —organized by Helicop-Air—between the recently 
opened Paris-Issy heliport and Le Bourget during the period of 
the show. The service, which operated at half-hourly intervals, 
was run for publicity sew rather than as a commercial 
proposition, and proceeds from the fare of 3,000 francs were 


A HIGHLIGHT of the Paris Show for me was a familiariza- 





* Exclusive agency for Vertol in the United Kingdom is held by Rotor- 
wings, Ltd., Kirkman House, 54A Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 





(2) Fiying the American Vertol 44 
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control load to starboard, but this can be trimmed out with the 
lateral trimming knob on the left of the pilot’s seat. There was 
still adequate range of control for a steep turn and there was no 
need for any change in fore-and-aft trim. In fact, I did not notice 
any provision for such change, the stabilizer on the tail boom 
having a fixed incidence. 

Steep turns in both directions were accomplished by a pro- 
nounced three-times-per-rev beat from the blades, but no 
vibration of a similar frequency was apparent in the cockpit. 
Autorotation was smooth and, once again, on asking my co-pilot, 
I was invited to “help myself” without any special instruction 
from him, apart from the remark that the best gliding speed was 
100 km/hr (54 kt). We did not do an actual landing in auto- 
rotation but the smoothness of the flare-out led me to assume 
that no particular problem would be involved. Rotor speed was 
350/355 r.p.m. and the rate of descent approximately 1,500ft/min. 

It was with no little reluctance that F cvaunealie brought the 
machine back to Le Bourget. Two years ago, when the Alouette 
II was first displayed, I had ventured an opinion that here was a 
helicopter which showed great promise for the future, and now 
it was particularly gratifying to experience the realization of that 
forecast at first hand. Basing my judgment on the principle 
that “all helicopters are good, but some are better than others,” 
I have no hesitation in classifying the Alouette II as one of the 
better helicopters. 

The type has been ordered in quantity by the French Govern- 
ment for a variety of duties in the French Air Force and consider- 
able interest is being shown by a number of civil operators. Recent 
figures indicate a production rate of 10-12 machines per month. 
A luxuriously upholstered executive transport version known as 
the Governeur has been produced and took part in the flying 
display at Le Bourget. According to the latest information from 
Sud Aviation, M. Marchetti, designer of the Alouette, is now 
working on a slightly larger version of the machine, a seven-seater 
powered by a Turboméca Turmo shaft-drive turbine of 450 h.p. 


Al lt Leading Data.—Weight empty, 1,815 ib; useful load, 1.485 Ib; 
gross weight, 3,300 Ib; maximum speed (at 3,300 Ib), 95 kt; cruising speed (3,300 Ib), 
92 kt; maximum sea-level rate of climb (3,300 Ib), min; hovering ceiling 
(3,300 Ib, in ground effect), 8,200ft; hovering ceiling (3,300 1b, out of ground 
effect), 5,250ft; service ceiling (3,300 1b), 10, It; fuel capacity, 130 Imp gal; 





fuel consumption, 40 imp gal/hr: range (maximum), 300 n. m. 


devoted to charity. The service was in great demand, and well 
over 2,000 passengers were carried between Paris and Le Bourget 
during the ten-day period of the show. The maker’s figure for 
operating costs, based on a full annual utilization, is approximately 
7d ver seat-mile. 

The military version of the type, the H-21C, has accommodation 
for 20 troops in addition to the crew of two. The civil Model 44 
carries 15-19 passengers, according to the seating density adopted. 
The 15-seater version, which was the type in use in the Le Bourget 
service, compares very favourably with the highest fixed-wing 
airline standards. Vertol have spared no pains to ensure that now 
the civil version has been granted a full C. of A. its equipment for 
passenger comfort should be the finest available. With this end 
in view, they first engaged the services of a firm of specialist 
sound engineers, Bolt Beranek and Neumann, Inc., who were 
responsible for the interior equipment and soundproofing of the 
Metropolitan Convair. A thorough survey of the H-21C was 
made to establish the precise sources of noise in the passenger 
compartment, and each source, whether of direct or reflected 
sound, was dealt with separately in the appropriate manner. The 
thickness of soundproofing material used to line the compartment 
varies considerably from panel to panel, according to the frequency 
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Three Vertol H-21Cs (military version 

of the Vertol 44) were demonstrated 

on helicopter day at the Paris Show. 

They came from a United States Air 
Force base in Germany. 


and characteristics of the different 
sounds emanating from any particu- 
lar part of the cabin. Passenger seats 
are located to the side-walls of the 
fuselage by means of floating mount- 
ings to prevent external noise from 
being transmitted through to the 
interior. Even the ducts of the air 
conditioning equipment (a separate 
nozzle is provided for each seat) are 
designed to prevent the transmission 
of noise into the cabin. 

The overall result of all this pains- 
taking effort is remarkable; from the 
passengers’ point of view the Vertol 
44 is probably the quietest helicopter 
flying today. I was told it is possible 
for a passenger to lean over during flight and carry on a conversa- 
tion in normal tones with one sitting in the seat behind. In the 
pilots’ cockpit the noise level was reasonable. 

The cabin seats are luxuriously upholstered, the floor is cushion- 
carpeted, and a luggage rack extending through the length of 
the fuselage provides ample space for passengers’ personal bag- 
gage alongside their individual seats. 

In cruising flight the cabin attitude is level. There is no more 
vibration present than one would expect to find in any flying 
machine, and in these comfortable surroundings it is rendered so 
innocuous as to be almost unnoticeable. 

The powerplant is a Wright Cyclone developing 1,425 h.p. at 
2,709 r.p.m. for take-off, 900 h.p. for normal cruising at 2,400- 

2,500 r. Pm. and a maximum five-minute power rating of 1,275 
h. p. at 2,500 r.p.m. It is located in the engine compartment aft 
and drives the two rotors through a friction-and-jaw clutch 
mechanism in the central gearbox. The overall gearbox reduction 
ratio in the transmission system is aggoemnattey 10:1, giving a 
normal rotor speed in the region of 250 r.p.m. Cruising speed is 
between 85 and 90 kt. The two three-bladed rotors are 44 feet in 
diameter and overlap slightly. 

The pilots’ cockpit is entered via the passenger cabin through a 
communicating door in the forward bulkhead. It is roomy and 
affords an excellent view in all directions except, of course, immedi- 
ately aft. Full dual controls of conventional helicopter pattern 
are fitted, comprising right-hand cyclic stick; left-hand collective- 
pitch lever; twist-grip throttle; and rudder pedals. The captain’s 
seat is on the starboard side. "All controls except the throttle are 
power operated by hydraulics, but there is direct mechanical 
reversion in the event of hydraulic failure. For the manual case, 
suitable bungees are incorporated in the control system to reduce 
stick loads, but these are inoperative when the power controls 
are in use. 
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Fore-and-aft stick movement produces pitching attitude varia- 
tions by differential collective-pitch change between the two rotors. 
A small amount of fore-and-aft rotor tlt is also induced by the 
same stick movement. The exact ratio of fore-and-aft cyclic pitch 
to differential collective pitch is regarded as something of a trade 
secret by Vertol; but, in general, it can be said that the initial 
stick movement results in a cyclic-pitch change to produce suffici- 
ent rotor tilt for small control movements such as are required 
in hovering flight; then, as stick movement is increased to effect 
larger changes in fuselage attitude, the differential collective pitch 
comes into operation. Lateral movement of the stick causes both 
rotors to tilt laterally in the same direction, while rudder pedal 
control tilts them in opposite directions and so produces a yawing 
couple. Movement of the collective-pitch lever increases or 
decreases the collective pitch of both rotors simultaneously. 

On the central console, below the instrument panel, is a fore- 
and-aft trimming wheel officially designated the longitudinal 
stick positioner. The function of this wheel is to vary the relation 
of collective-pitch values between the two rotors to accommodate 
changing c.g. positions. If the loading of the machine is such 
that an aft c.g. necessitates an uncomfortable forward stick position 
in cruising flight, trimming the wheel backward will change the 
datum of the two rotors’ collective-pitch setting, decreasing it 
forward and increasing it aft. Thus the stick would be brought 
back to a position nearer to the centre of its range of movement, 
so ensuring an adequate range of control in both directions. 

Provision is also made in the cyclic-pitch control mechanism for 
self-centering springs in the control run, with a switch on the 
top of the cyclic stick to set and re-set according to changing 
flight conditions. In the machine which I flew this device was 
not connected. 

The instrument panel, which is centrally located, embodies all 
the standard engine and flight instruments, including gyro horizon 
and gyro-magnetic compass. The modified Sperry A.12 automatic 
pilot which is fitted in the military H-21Cs is not included in 
the civil version. 

After normal engine-starting procedure the rotors are engaged 
at an engine speed of 1,200 r.p.m. First the friction clutch is 
engaged with the rotor blades in low pitch, and this brings the 
rotor drive shaft up to engine speed; then the jaw clutch is let 
in. Both clutches are electrically operated and the action of 
letting i in the jaw clutch automatically disengages the friction clutch 
plates; the drive to the transmission system is then positive. 
Naturally, a freewheel mechanism is incorporated in the design 
to allow for the autorotation case. 

With a full complement of 15 passengers behind, the captain, 
M. Charles Schmitt—a French helicopter pilot on the staff of 
Helicop-Air—taxied round into wind and took off for the Paris- 
Issy heliport. Incidentally, the machine appeared to taxi extremely 
well. With its fully castoring nosewheel and powerful rudder 
control it lacked nothing in manceuvrability on the ground. Dif- 
ferential toe brakes on the rudder pedals, actuating the main 
landing-wheel brakes, can also be used if necessary. 

At 400ft the machine was handed over to me in a steady climb at 
60 knots, 2,500 engine r.p.m. and pulling approximately 46in Hg 
on the manifold pressure gauge, with instructions to keep her 
climbing to 1,800ft and then level out at 85 kt, 37in manifold 
pressure, keeping the same engine r.p.m. of 2,500. It says much 
for the docility of this big helicopter that I was able to comply 
with these instructions reasonably accurately, although it was 


Though carefully posed to give the impression of an “airliner heli- 
copter” this photograph is not, in fact, an overstatement. An illustra- 
tion of the Vertol 44’s cabin interior was published on page 646 of 
the May 10 issue of “Flight.” 















HELICOPTERS IN CONTRAST... 


the first time I had handled the type. Previous experience on the 
Piasecki HRP-1 and the Bristol 173 was, of course, helpful, and 
I soon picked up the new feel. 

Response to control in cruising flight was positive, and with 
the hydraulics in operation there were no undesirable stick forces 
present. I was able to do a few gentle turns in both directions 
while following the pnd of ~ river into the centre of Paris. 
It might have been 7 thought, to have the control 
centering device coupled to provide some of artificial feel, 
but it was certainly not essential. The action of the hydraulic 
jacks was smooth; and, although the stick forces were light, one 
was still aware that one had seven tons of helicopter in one’s 
hands. There was the characteristic difference in response, nor- 
mally associated with the tandem-rotor configuration, to lateral 
and fore-and-aft stick movements, but since I expected this it 
presented no problem. The rudder control was, I felt, inclined 
to be a little over-sensitive and I tended to skid slightly at times. 
However, M. Schmitt did not appear to have the same trouble, so 
I would probably have become accustomed to its sensitivity. 

I was particularly impressed (and relieved) to find that the 
twist-grip throttle was not too sensitive in its action, so that it 
was possible to maintain the correct r.p.m. accurately without 

“hunting.” In some helicopters, adjustment of the throttle control 
is far too precise for ort in making small changes of r.p.m. 

To digress for a moment, I was surprised to see, on flying a 
modern American my yx again for the first time after a 
number of years, that the U.S. engine and rotor r.p.m. indicators 
still have the engine speed as the primary indication on the dual 
tachometer. That is to say, the large needle is the engine- = 
pointer, reading against marks around the outer periphery of the 
dial, while the rotor pointer is the smaller needle reading against 
a smaller inner scale. In the autorotation case the large needle 
falls back, leaving only the little needle to give the pilot an indica- 
tion of rotor r.p.m. This design has apparently remained 
unchanged since 1945. (For the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
helicopter practice, it may be explained that the two needles lie 
one above the other and work in unison during normal powered 
flight with the clutch fully engaged.) 

Having been originally responsible for introducing a change in 
this layout, and one which for many years has been standardized 
in British helicopters, I was rather interested in this point. In 
the British instrument, the rotor needle is the large one and the 
pilot flies the helicopter on rotor revs. rather than engine revs. 
The smaller engine needle is read against the inner scale, which 
is quite adequate for starting ures. In the autorotation case, 
the small needle falls back, leaving the pilot still with the large 
needle indicating rotor seen against the outside scale. This is 
much truer symbolism of what is happening physically and I was 
surprised that the American instrument manufacturers had not 
adopted a similar principle. The first instrument based on this 
principle was made in 1946 by the Fairey Aviation research 
department, which was then headed by an enthusiastic helicopter 
adherent, Geoffrey Hall, who is now chairman and managing 
director of the company. It was an adaptation of an American 
design and was fitted in a Sikorsky R.4 helicopter at Heston. 
Later the idea was adopted by British instrument manufacturers. 

I was tempted to take up the question with M. Schmitt, but 
there were more important interests to occupy my attention. We 
arrived at Paris-Issy heliport after just over 15 minutes’ flying and 
let down into the approach, the captain taking over for the landing. 
Approach speed was 60 kt, reducing progressively as we neared 
the ground, and there was no sign of vibration in the slightly 
tail-down attitude. Serious vibration caused by rotor slipstream 
interference in this flight condition has been laboured by = “anti- 
tandem” school of thought as an insurmountable disadvantage of 
the tandem-rotor configuration. The original Piasecki -1 
which I had flown in the U.S.A. had certainly suffered from it 
and, with this in mind, I was anxious to see what improvements 
had been made in this more advanced machine. The improvement 
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was, in fact, 100 per cent. On discussing the point afterwards 
with Charles Schmitt, I learned that what remained of the fault 
(after ign improvements had removed the major part of it) 
could be obviated by pilot technique. A slight yaw out of wind 
during the final approach phase, of between 20 and 30 deg, was 
sufficient to ensure that the two rotor slipstreams did not interact, 
and it was barely perceptible to the occupants of the machine. 

After a quick turn-round at the heliport, where a Sabena S-58 
was taking on a load of passengers for Brussels, we left again for 
Le Bourget, now with only five panes. The salon was then 
closing for the day, and most of the traffic was in the opposite 
direction. 

This time I took over the machine from hovering flight and 
climbed away to follow the river route from the city centre. When 
we settled down to my flight I found, with the lighter load, 
that we could maintain 90 kt pulling only 35in manifold pressure 
with 2,400 engine r.p.m. There was no need on that occasion to 
make use of the longitudinal stick positioner. 

The return journey was uneventful and, as "I followed the river 
out to Le Bourget, a number of general thoughts on the subject 
of large transport helicopters passed through my mind. Sitting 
in the co-pilot’s seat on the left-hand side of the machine, I was 
reminded of my earlier fixed-wing flying and began to wonder 
whether this big helicopter had not grown up enough to warrant 
fitting it with a wheel for lateral control in common with con- 
ventional airliner practice. In a 8 a helicopter where 
the stick is displaced laterally at higher forward i there 
may be some disadvantage in this, in that the wheel would not 
be level in cruising flight. In the tandem rotor helicopter, how- 
ever, the stick remains central throughout the speed range and 
a wheel might offer certain advantages. 

Another point that it occurred to me to question was whether 
it was necessary or desirable in the civil version of this machine 
to perpetuate the principle of placing the captain on the right-hand 
side of the cockpit. In the military H-21C, this is done to give 
him a good view of the hydraulic winch operation when on 
rescue duties; the winch is located on the starboard side forward 
and its loads are taken into the machine through the starboard 
door just abaft the cockpit. In the civil version this need does not 
arise and, since the captain of every other airliner sits on the 
left-hand side to give him a better view of the landing ground 
when doing the standard left-hand circuit, why not in a helicopter? 

Further soliloquy along these lines was interrupted by our 
arrival and landing at Le Bourget and, as another full load of 
passengers were waiting to return to Paris, I was unable to pursue 
the matter further. Notwithstanding these minor comments, the 
machine is most impressive to fly and my brief introduction to 
its characteristics was extremely enjoyable. 

In the face of the Vertol 44’s performance, it would indeed be 
a courageous single-rotor partisan who engaged in argument 
against the tandem-rotor configuration. Personally, I believe that 
both types have their a —— ap oo and advantages, 
and there is no doubt tha e Vertol Corporation have gained 
considerable prestige from the Paris Show shuttle service. 

British planners, instead of playing their private little game 
of ostriches “waiting until suitable helicopters are available in 
1960 for inter-city services,” might do well to think hard about 
this machine—especially in view of the fact that two twin turbine- 
engined versions of the type are due to fly in the U.S.A. within 
the next two months. (One will have two General Electric T58 
turbines of 1,000 of each and the other will have two Lycoming 
T53s, also of 1,000 h.p. each. The current single-engined version 
is so designed that its powerplant can be replaced by the twin- 
engine “package” with only minor modification.) B.H.A. 


Vertol 44 Leading Data.— Weight empty (with stardard equipment), 8,655 lb; 
bry load, 5,345 Ib; gross weight, 14,000 ib (useful ioad of military version is 

1,000 Ib in excess of above figures). Maximum speed (at 14,000 Ib), 110 kt; cruising 
speed (14,000 Ib), 88 kt; maximum sea-level — of climb (14,000 Ib), 1 050ft/ min: 
— ceiling (in ground 1 at 14,000 Ib), 5,000ft; hovering ceilin {out of 
ground effect, at 14,000 ib), 3 ; service ceiling (at 14,000 Ib), 10, : fuel 
capacity (standard), 250 imp gal; fuel consumption, 62 Imp gal/hr; range (with 
normal reserves), 315 n. m. 
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SERVICE AVIATION 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS AND AWARDS 


ONOURS and awards conferred on 

Royal Air Force personnel who took 
part in the Suez —- were notified 
in the Birthday Honours supplement to 
the London Gazette last week. The names 
are contained in a separate section of the 
normal list of recipients of honours in the 
military divisions of the various Orders. 
R.A.F. recipients of honours in both lists 
are named below. (Honours in the civil 
divisions are detailed on page 834 of this 
issue.) 


ORDER OF THE BATH 
Knight Grand Cross: Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C. (Vice-Chief of the Air Staff). 
Knight Commanders: A.V-M. J. H. Edwardes 
Jones, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C.; A.V-M. 
L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald 
penaiereniean (G.C.B.). 


WwW. ane ‘CBE. 
ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Knight Commanders: Air Marshal R. G. 
Hart, C.B., C.B.E.; A.V-M. G. D. Harvey, 
C.B., C.B 


Comandene A. Cdre. J. Hill, M.B., Ch.B., 
D.P.H.; G/C. F. O. S. Dobell; G/C. G. D. 
Garvin; G/C. W. M. King; G/C. G. Lowe, 
D.F.C., A.F.C.; G/C. H. L. Rudd; G/C. 
H. N. G. Wheeler, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.F.C.; G/C. C. M. Wight-Boycott, D.S.O.; 
Acting G/C. L. T. Card; The Rev. G. Hyslop, 
M.A. 


Officers: Wing Commanders W. A. Covill, 
A.C.C.S.; J. F. Davis, D.F.C., A.F.C.; C. W. 
Hayes; F. V. Morello; C. T. Nance, M.A., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S.; D. A. Pocock, 
R.A.F. Regt.; R. E. G. Van der Kiste, D.S.O.; 
D. E. A. Williams; Acting W/C. A. Longhurst, 
R.A.F.V.R. (Training Branch); Squadron 
Leaders D. I. Benham, D.F.C., A.F.C.; W. C. 
Blair; S. W. K. Hart; J. C. Marmion; Sq/O. 
S. P. Titcombe, W.R.A.F.; S/L. J. A. Wilson, 
M.A.; Acting Squadron Leaders P. Howard, 
M.B., B.S.; P. A. Inman; A. J. Wainwright, 
M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Members: Squadron Leaders E. H. Burgess, 
D.F.C.; V. H. Hemming; A. L. F. Lloyd; I. M. 
Perkins, M.R.C.S., LR.C.P.; M. Williams; 
Acting Squadron Leaders G. W. Goodwin; R 
wari’ B.Sc., A.M.LC.E., A.M.I.Mun.E., 
A.M.LH .’M. Hutson, B.A. BAL, 
A.M.I. , . Flight Lieutenants A. F. C. C. 
Adcock; A. E ” Beard; A. Burdess; F. B. Cowen, 
M.C., T.D., ‘R.Aux AF. Regt.; D. J. Cutts; 
P. W. Gee; B. G. Greenbank; O. R. Griffiths; 


R. Hedger; S. Jackson; W. K. MacTaggart, 
B.Sc.; A. Mail, R.Aux.A.F.; R. J. M. Melvin, 
R.Aux.A.F.; H. Patterson, R.A.F. (Retd.); H 
Russell; G. A. Stalker; Fit/O. B. C. Stannard, 
W.R.A.F.; Flight Lieutenants R. B. Walker; 
J. S. M. Wallace; S. T. F. Webb; Y. M. S. 
Yafai, Aden Protectorate Levies; Acting Flight 
Lieutenants J. F. Duffin, R.A.F.V.R. (Training 
Branch); D. C. Palmer, R.A.F.V.R. (Training 
Rranch); F/O. B. Yarnall, B.E.M.; Warrant 
Officers G. Barron; R. Bourton; J. Copus; G. K. 
Done; A. R. Evans; F. W. Humberstone: S. V. 
Hunt: M. Jones: B. Lockwood; F. W. H. 
Parsons; P. G. Tall; F. Ward; L. P. Marfleet. 


AWARDS 

Air Force Cross: Wing Commanders W. Hoy, 
D.F.C.; K. G. Hubbard, O.B.E.. D.F.C.; 
R. A. Jell, D.F.C.; Squadron Leaders P. P. 
Baker; A. H. Chamberlain; L. De Garis: J. R. 
Dowling, D.F.C.; J. D. Foster; A. G. McIntyre; 
S. A. Nunns, D.F.C.; R. G. Wilson, D.F.C.; 
W. F. Young; Flight Lieutenants K. Bown, 
R.Aux.A.F.; E. C. Donoghue; J. Gladstone; 
K. J. Goodwin: T. J. Hardie; T. Hemsley: E. 1. 
Hood: B. J. Kudrewicz; E. Laraway; R. G. 
Lofting; H. A. Merriman: J. W. Moore: R. H. J 
Myhill: E. C. Rieg: J. Ross: 7. T. Wallace; 
A. Washbrook, D.F.C.; G. C. Wilkinson: Flying 
Officers R. L. Beeson; A. M. Ford, A.F.M.; 
M.Pit. D. J. Scott. 

Royal Red Cross 
Higgins, A.R.R.C., Princess 
Nursing Service. 

Royal Red Cross (Second Class): Fit/O. B. 
Stack, Princess Mary’s R.A.F. Nursing Service. 

Air Force Medal: Flight Sergeants P. 
Baniface; F. H. Tate: P. E. J. White; Sergeants 
M. K. Briggs; E. C. Ward. 

British Empire Medal 
Sergeants |. G. Beardon; C. 
Cornish, R.Aux.A.F.: E. L. Davies. 
C. V. Edmonds: T. F. Elliot; W. C. 
Hi S. King: F. Miskin, R.Aux.A.F.; |. P. 
O'Neill; E. W. Stone; H. A. Sturgeon; W. H. 
Taylor: W. H. Tucker: J. E. Whittingham; 
Chief Technicians S. W. Hinds; C. Newton; 
C. W. Peeke; Acting Flight Sergeants A. 
Billings; G. F. Dimond; J. Morrison; K. Salt; 
T. Wilkinson; Sergeants G. Benbow; A. W. 
Blake, R.Aux.A.F. Reet.; W. D. Bright; R. A. 
Hall; E. S. Hennell; V. Hinton: T. W. Luke; 
J. M. A. MacLennan, W.R.A.F.: J. M. Mooring; 
F. B. Morris: J. H. Palmer; D. R. Read; W. 
Wallace; S/Tech. D. Barman; Acting Sergeants 
= ” Garrett; J. Griffiths: Corpora!s R. Moore; 

1. O’Leary; W. Thomas: D. J. Trust, 
RAY Regt.: Corp. Tech. J. M. Crilly; S. A/C. 
W. Lowry, R.Aux.A.F. Regt. 

Queen’s . or aneg for Valuable Serv 4 
in the Air: W/C. M. S. Steedman, D.F 
Squadron Leaders MM. Adams: M. J. Mansfield 
D.S.O.. D.F.C.. A.F.C.; B. L. Partridge: 
D. F. C. Ross; P. D. C. Street, D.S.C.; Flight 
Lieutenants R. J. Bannard: R. J. M. Baron, 
M.B.E.; L. G. Cockerill; V. W. E. Colwell; 
FE. Connell; K. Fanthorpe; I. H. Grant; R. T. 
Tones; J. Loat; J. S. McWicker, A.F.M.; G. W. 
Marshall, R.Aux.A.F.; S. J. Marshall; F. W. G. 
Meadows; E. Minter, M.B.E.. A.F.C.; I. 
Primrose; E. E. Reeves; R. J Skinner: A. C. 
Thornton: D. W. Wood: B. C. Young; 
Flying Officers G. Ballingall. +4 ‘Aux. A.F.; A. G. 
Barnes, R.Aux.A.F.; J. G. Millar; M. R. Nash; 
R. T. K. Nicholas; j. C. Robertson, R.Aux.A.F.; 
P/O. K. E. Appleford; Master Pilots R. A. 
Howell; F. J. Loveridge, A.F.M.; M.Eng. A. D. 
Kelman: Master Signallers L. Hemming; D. H. 
Smith; Sgt. W. A. Beveridge. 


NEAR EAST AWARDS 


The names of R.A.F. personnel who 
received awards in recognition of services 
in the operations in the Near East, Octo- 
ber-December 1956, appear in the next 
column. Extracts from an Admiralty state- 
ment on honours and awards in connection 
with the Suez operations are given in an 
item overleaf. 


(First Class): Sq/O. J. M. 
Mary’s R.A.F. 


(Military): Flight 
B. Browne: E. H. 
W.R.ALF.; 
Faulkner; 


ORDER OF THE BATH 


Acting Air Marshal 
C.B., C.B.E., 


Knight Commander: 
Denis Hensley Fulton Barnett, 
D.F.C. 

Companion: 
D.S.O., D.F.C. 


Acting A. Cdre. T. O. Prickett, 


ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Commande:s: Group Captains A. A. Case, 
O.B.E.; W. V. Crawford-Compton, D.S.O., 
D.F.C.; J. C. Macdonald, D.F.C., A.F.C.; B. R. 
Recoamiaen, D.S.O. 

Officers: W/C. E. C. Ashley; Squadron 
Leaders R. H. C. Hustwith; J. H. Lowes, 
A.F.C.; J. A. G. Tucker. 

Members: Squadron Leaders P. G. Coulson, 
A.F.C.; A. H. Streeter; D. R. Ware, D.F.C., 
A.F.C.; Acting $/L. A. V. Henshaw; Flight 
Lieutenants D. Bourke; S. A. Waring; F/O. 
J. W. Fraser. 


A.V-M. A. A. Adams (C.B.) 


AWARDS 

Air Force Cross: F/L. J. A. King, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. 

British Empire Medal (Military 
Houghton; C/Tech. Ovenstone; Acting 
Flight Sergeants C. W. Goble; T. Harding; 
Sergeants C. A. Bailey; F. T. Cruikshank; Cpl. 
H. O. Sainsbury. 


Operations in the Near East: Mentions in 
Despatches: Air by ox Marshals W. J. Crisham, 
C.B., C.B.E.; E. Hudleston, C.B.,  CB.E.; 
J. * eo BA, Cm 
Captains O. R. Donaldson, C.B. 
D.F.C. (Retd.); D. H. N. Graham, 0. 
Hickey. O.B.E.; Wing ( Jommanders 
Allen, D.F.C. sf. Ellis, O.B.E., D.F.C. 


): F/Sgt. J.C. 


Fasnnr 
Berane! | 


mean M. 1. “Underhill; Acting Wing 
manders P. C. Ellis, D.F.C.; J. W. F 
D.F.C., A.F.C.; J. E. P. Thompson, A.F. 
Squadron codes Dh B. Delaney, A.F.C.; B. i 
Goult; V. H. Be ng E. G. Holmes; B. V. 
Hunter; D. C. Jones, D.F.C.; R. S. Perry, 
D.F.C.; H. C Scott; K. J. Tabor; W. H. 
Wheeler, M.B.E.; Flight Lieutenants B. G. 
Greenbank; E. S. Joce, M.B.E., R.A.F. 
(deceased); S. J. B. Roe; C. Rosewall; G. Shaw; 
Flying Officers A. S. M. Doug'as; R. J. Grainge; 
W. S. Holmes; Warrant Officers C. G. Bailey; 
J. H. F. Duncan; F. R. H. Seal; A. G. Ward; 
Flight Sergeants J. S. G. Bainton; C. B. 
Browne; J. Cumming, D.F.C.; W. Findlay; R. 
Kenyon; F. Knox; Chief Technicians W. D. 
Campion; C. F. Gardiner; Acting Flight Ser- 
geants B. Lewis; G. Ross; Sergeants T. W. 
Bailey; H. F. Ballam, R.A.F. Regt.; N. C. 
Biddiscombe; D. W. Birchley; e E. Chaplin; 
J. Cussins: C. R. Kaven; J. C. H. Lee; T. W. 
Luke; J. E. Lycett; P. Matthews; J. Millar; 
C. A. Townsend; S/Tech. H. E. Wallis; Cpl. 
A. P. Miller; Acting Cpl. R. Brown. 
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SERVICE AVIATION... 


F.A.A. Suez Honours and Awards 
PARTS played in the Suez operations 

by several officers and men of the Fleet 
Air Arm, as a result of which their names 
appear in a supplement to the Birthday 
Honours list, are described in an 
Admiralty announcement. The Naval Force 
commander was Vice-Admiral F. Durn- 
ford-Slater, C.B., who is appointed K.C.B., 
and planning and training was directed by 
Vice-Admiral M. Richmond, C.B., D.S.O., 
O.B.E., who is appointed K.B.E. 

Cdr. C. Simpson, D.S.C., R.N., who served 
on the staff of Flag Officer Aircraft Carriers in 
H.M.S. Eagle, is appointed O.B.E. “To a 
large measure,” it is stated, “he was responsible 
for the very notable performance of the Fleet 
Air Arm over six strenuous days as a result of 
his foresight, meticulous planning and impro- 
vization in an emergency.” 

Made M.B.E. are Lt-Cdr. J. Jones, R.N., 
commanding officer of 895 Sqn. in H.M.S. 
Bulwark, and Lt. J. A. C. Morgan, R.N., heli- 
copter pilot in H.M.S. Theseus. Lt-Cdr. 
Jones, leading six aircraft, gave vital support to 
paratroops in action, attacking enemy positions 
only 200yd distant; and Lt. Morgan, when his 
aircraft was ditched, saved two wounded men 
he was evacuating. 

Among those Mentioned in Despatches are 
Lt-Cdr. P. E. Bailey, R.N., helicopter pilot 
from Eagle, who attempted to rescue a ditched 
pilot under point-blank fire from coastal bat- 
teries; Lt-Cdr. J. C. Jacob, R.N., commanding 
officer of the helicopter squadion that landed 
Commandos and evacuated casualties; Chief 
Cook C. Bell, “who tackled the immense task 
of feeding 1,350 men in the aircraft carrier 
Albion”; and Chief Electrician G. Morris, 
“who maintained an almost continuous day 
and night watch on the electrical equipment of 
one of the aircraft catapults in Eagle.” 
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Queen's Colour Paraded: Lord Wakehurst, the Governor of Northern Ireland, was the review- 

ing officer when the Queen's Colour for the Royal Air Force in the U.K. was paraded by Coastal 

Command at R.A.F. Station Aldergrove (G/C. R. H. C. Burwell) on Her Majesty's official birth- 

day. This was only the second occasion on which the Colour—presented by the Queen (then 

Princess Elizabeth) on behalf of her father in 1951—has been ceremonially paraded; the first 
was by Fighter Command at Linton-on-Ouse last year. 


R.A.F.S.A.A. Bisley Meeting 


WITH the exception of the final day, 
when there was rather a lot of cloud 
and a little rain, fine weather graced last 
week’s 31st Annual Championship meeting 
of the R.A.F. Small Arms Association. 
Bisley was at its dusty best. 

A promise of a formidable return by the 
R.C.A.F., made when they competed in 


The R.A.F. at Bisley: (Upper left) Air officers selecting their Sterling sub-machine-guns for the 
invitation shoot. (Upper right) Air Chief Marshal Sir Dermot A. Boyle, Chief of the Air Staff, 
is briefed on the Sterling gun by G/C. Macken. (Lower left) Air Chief Marshal Sir Harry 
Broadhurst, now almost recovered from the results of the Vulcan accident at London Airport, 
takes a practice sight before firing in the sub-machine-gun contest. (Lower right) F/L. Gill, 
winner of the Queen’s Medal, is chaired in traditional fashion. Cpl. Snelgrove, R.C.A.F., the 
highest scorer, is the leading bearer on the left. The meeting is reported on this page. 


“Flight” photographs 






1956 for the first time, was fulfilled this 
year when their Cpl. Snelgrove made the 
highest score, 344, in the Rifle Champion- 
ship. Unluckily for him, the rules govern- 
ing the award of the Queen’s Medal pre- 
vented his receiving it; the prize went to 
F/L. Gill, who scored 340, and when he 
was traditionally carried off in the marks- 
man’s chair, Snelgrove very sportingly 
headed the bearers. 

An innovation this year was an invita- 
tion sub-machine-gun match for guest 
officers of air rank, serving or retired. The 
first prize, a miniature Sterling presented 
by the Sterling Engineering Company, was 
won by A.V-M H. A. V. Hogan (50 points), 
with Air Marshal Sir Richard B. Jordan 
(49) and Air Chief Marshal Sir Donald 
Hardman (48), second and third respec- 
tively. 

A doubling of the entry fees reduced the 
total entries from last year’s figure of 1,300 
to 960, but the standard of shooting was 
higher than usual, especially in the sub- 
machine-gun section, where a tie shoot was 
necessary to decide the order of the first 
three, W/O. Novis, Sgt. Lee and F/L 
Hassell, who scored 153 points each. 

P/O. Pickles, with 190 points, won the 
R.A.F. Revolver Championship, with 
W/O. Sperring (189) and F/Sgt. Wood 
(187) second and third. In the Tyro Cham 
pionship (SRa) Col. Davis was first with 
113 and F/Sgt. Gray became runner-up 
with 111. The W.R.A F. Rifle Champion- 
ship (SRb) was won by Col. Jerdan (138) 
second and third were F/O. Ainley (134 
and Cpl. Featherstone (134) after a tie- 
shoot for second place. 


University Squadron Camps 
| our June 7 issue we gave details of a 
number of university air squadron 
summer camps. The following completes 
the list (universities in italics) : — 
Aberdeen U.A.S., June 25-July 29, R.A.F 
Station Hemswell; Birmingham, July 16-Aug 
21, Coningsby; Bristol, June 23-Aug. 2 
Thorney Island; Cambridge, June 21-Aug. 2 
South Cerney; Durham, June 30-July 28, St 
Athan: Edinburgh, June 16-July 28, St. Maw 
gan; Glasgow, June 20-Aug. 1, Shawbury 
Hull, June 30-July 28, Kin'oss; Leeds, Junc 
29-July 27, North Weald; Liverpool, July 8- 
Aug. 2, Syerston; London, June 23-Aug. 4 
St. Eval; Manchester, Aug. 23-Sept. 20, Shaw- 
bury; Nottingham, July 7-Aug. 4, Woodvale: 
Queens (Belfast), June 24-July 25, Waterbeach 
Southampton, July 7-Aug. 4, Marham: Cam- 
bridge (navigators), June 23-July 21, Thorney 
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Look beyond their noses for similarities between these European jet contenders. Both are Rolls-Royce powered, both offer delivery in 1958 and 

both—in these photographs—are on demonstration tours. The Comet (left) was being demonstrated to S.A.S. at Stockholm on June 6; and on 

June 10 the Caravelle had just established a commercial airliner record of one hr 11 min between Los Angeles and San Francisco Internationol 
Airport. S.A.S. and Sabena are also reported to be taking a close interest in the Caravelle. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


COMET OVER SCANDINAVIA 


Fe ARLIER this month, while British visitors were enjoying 
the last few days of the Paris Show, de Havilland’s Comet 
also paid business visits to the Continent. The lower first cost 
and very competitive economy claimed for the 4B over short- 
medium stage-lengths are attractions for inter-city use in 
Europe. And, although the 4B exists only as a specification, 
de Havilland were taking advantage of new interest in the Comet 
by showing off the shapely Series 3 demonstrator. On May 31 
(as we recorded in a news item on these pages last week) the 
Comet 3 visited Schiphol Airport at Amsterdam, where it was 
flown by K.L.M. pilots and demonstrated to the airline’s senior 
officials. Five days later it left Hatfield again to fly to Scandinavia. 
At Helsinki Airport it was flown by Captain Puhakka, the chief 
pilot of Finnair, and gave demonstration flights to Finnish 
authorities and airline officials. On the following day the demon- 


strations were repeated at Bromma Airport, Stockholm, where_ 


several S.A.S. pilots made three-engined take-offs. 

Accompanying the return flight to Hatfield were three members 
of B.O.A.C.’s board: Lord Tweedsmuir, Mr. H. L. Newlands 
and Mr. Basil Smallpeice, the managing director. Mr. Smallpeice 
commented on his return that he had “forgotten just how smooth 
is an aircraft of this type.” B.O.A.C. hoped to put their Comet 4s 
into service before the end of 1958. It would, he said, be intro- 
duced first on the England to Australia route and then on to 
Far East and South African routes “as soon afterwards as 
practical.” 


B.O.A.C. INSTHE MIDDLE EAST 


OLITICAL tension has eased in the Middle East, and air- 

ports and rights denied to B.O.A.C. are now available again. 
But—far from gratefully accepting the proffered facilities—the 
Corporation demonstrated sufficient route flexibility in the face 
of bans imposed by Egypt and Syria to be in a position to weigh- 
up their choice of airports in the light of commercial returns. 

The Turkish authorities, for example, were very helpful to 
B.O.A.C. when alternative airports were urgently required, and 
the new business that has developed is sufficient to justify the 
continuation of some services through Istanbul. The Corpora- 
tion’s twice-weekly service to Damascus will be resumed 
tomorrow, June 22, and Beirut will also be used again with the 
final lifting of restrictions in Syria, — some of its 
B.O.A.C. traffic will have been lost to Istanbul. 

A comparable situation exists at ‘Cairo; it has not been lost 
on B.O.A.C.’s passengers that omitting Cairo Airport as a 
calling point has reduced overall journey times, and it seems 
probable that only some of the former services will again be 
routed this way. e Jordan Foreign Ministry has also notified 
that it would welcome a resumption of B.O.A.C. flights to 
Jordan. 


V.M.C. AIRWAYS 


r- seems inevitable that, sooner or later, all the airspace over 
these islands will have to be controlled all the time. A 
further step in this direction was taken last Monday when the 
M.T.C.A. (in Information Circular No. 46/1957) established 
experimental procedures for flight in airways in visual meteor- 
ological conditions. For a provisional period of two months, 
the airways system will experience what amounts to a “weather 
clamp”: as in I.M.C., airways flying will be restricted to aircraft 


able to maintain two-way communication with Air Traffic 
Control. Flight plans must be filed and position reports sent 
to A.T.C.C. at designated reporting points or at their request. 
I.M.C. procedures will also apply to aircraft wishing to cross 
airways: a flight plan will have to be filed and an advance cross- 
ing clearance obtained. 

‘The new rules were drawn up by an interdepartmental civil- 
military committee who, following a recent near-miss in an 
airway in V.M.C., are anxious to provide full control of air- 
craft in controlled airspaces. Some exceptions have, however, 
had to be made to avoid unreasonable delays or the restriction 
of military operations. Méilitary aircraft will adopt the new pro- 
cedures for flights along airways, but will only be required to fly 
the correct quadrantal height in crossing them, and civil pilots 
may be offered a V.M.C. climb or descent with the respon- 
sibility for maintaining adequate separation. 

The greatest burden of the experiment will fall upon private 
pilots, particularly at aerodromes in the London Control Zone. 
In every case they will be forced to leave by the free lane, and 
with only 1,500ft available below the minimum height of 
the control area (operative regardless of the actual weather) 
they will—like swallows before it rains—be forced to fly low. 
The position will be alleviated when the lower limit of the area 
is raised to 2,500ft under the new airways system; but, until 
then, maximum and minimum height restrictions will virtually 
ban them from flying over built-up areas. 


KEEPING CROYDON ON THE MAP 
At A. i in Croydon last week to discuss the future of 


e Airport there was some confusion as to whether it had 
been firmly decided that operations there must end next year. 
And if it had [as indeed it has], was this decision irrevocable? 

Mr. Geoffrey Dorman, who opened the Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting to which representatives of Croydon Airport 
users had been invited, obviously regarded the cessation of 
operations as a fait accompli. He recalled that the hangars were 
probably the oldest aeronautical buildings in the world [Not so. 
—Ed] and a suitable use for them might be to house the 
National Aeronautical Museum. A small area might also be set 
aside for an “outer ring” private helicopter station. 

These suggestions were contested in the strongest possible 
terms by Mr. “Sammy” Morton, managing director of Morton 
Air Services. He said that for the airport to cease working 
would be “vandalism” and “a crying shame.” “I would be 
horrified,” he added, “to think that Croydon should become a 
museum.” The use of Gatwick as an alternative was imprac- 
tical. “There were 64,000 aircraft movements at Croydon last 
year,” he said, “and they won’t all be accommodated at Gatwick 
— it will soon be found to be too small.” ‘The position was that 
the Ministry had been forced by local agitation to close Croydon, 
but in reality, only a runway was being offered at Gatwick. For 
operators like himself it would cost at least £200,000 before he 
could put “a single man in a hangar, aircraft on the tarmac, or girl 
in an office.” 

Support for Mr. Morton’s lead was quickly forthcoming. To 
look for an alternative site for training and charter operations, 
it was suggested, would result in great hardship for the opera- 
tors. It had been proposed that Biggin Hill should be used 
instead, but “We don’t want to go there.” 

Members of the Chamber agreéd that for the airport to go 
would be “to deprive Croydon town of its heritage,” and result 
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in a sad dispersal of skilled labour. The “nigger in the wood- 
pile” that had brought about the impending closure, it was sug- 
gested, was the “hungry eye” of the local councils, There had 
been complaints of noise, but these were inseparable from any 
airport and no worse at Croydon than in many places elsewhere. 

Agitation by the operators for the continuation of Croydon 
as an airport carried the day. In an “About, seek, burn, fire, 
kill” mood the meeting was wound up by a considerably more 
militant Geoffrey Dorman, after tentative resolutions had been 
adopted to include representatives of the operators in the 
Chamber of Commerce committee. Discussions are to be held 
with the local and county councils, and a deputation formed 
to try to persuade the Minister to reverse his decision. 


KANGAROO U.S. JUMP 


ANTAS, who are anxious to acquire approval for a route from 
San Francisco to New York, have recently been doing some 
bargaining in Washington in an endeavour to bolster what looked 
to be an unhopeful situation. The State Department apparently 
decided to pass the final decision on their request to the C.A.B., 
who seemed likely to turn it down. As an exchange concession the 
Australian Government said that it would be willing to grant 
PanAm rights to fly beyond their present terminal at Sydney to 
Darwin, and it would also consider granting the U.S. routes across 
Antarctica linking South America and South Africa with Australia. 
Later, Australia’s Civil Aviation Minister, Senator Shane Palt- 
ridge, confirmed that America had offered Qantas fifth-freedom 
rights in New York in return for permission to establish a service 
across Antarctica to Sydney and on to South-East Asia. He is 
reported to have said that although Australia has the position under 
review, “a further exchange of routes would be to the mutual 
benefit of the two countries and to the travelling public.” 

On completion of these negotiations a delegate of the U.S. State 
Department and a C.A.B. official were due to leave for London on 
June 18 to discuss the present air agreement between the U.K. and 
the U.S. and long-term U.S. route proposals. In particular, 
T.W.A. are anxious to fly on from Frankfurt to Zurich at the end 
of their transatlantic flights via London, and Northwest wou!d like 
to extend their trans-Pacific service to Tokyo on to Hong Kong. 


ROLLS-POWERED DOUGLAS TURBOPROP 


AN American source reports that Douglas are negotiating the 
sale of the Tyne-powered and strengthened freighter ver- 
sion of the DC-7 with American Airlines, The Flying Tiger 
Line and possibly Slick. If orders are placed, production would 
go ahead and the project—which has previously been known as 
the DC-7D—would probably be designated DC- 

Douglas are also expected to announce shortly an 86-passenger 
version with a fuselage 10ft longer than the DC-7C. This is to be 
called the DC-7T; it would make its first flight in the spring of 
1959 and be available for delivery in the summer of 1960. Pro- 
visional specification figures give the cruising speed with Tyne Is 
as 428 m.p.h. and with Tyne 2s as 442 m.p.h.; capacity range as 
2,680 st. miles; maximum gross weight, 143,000 lb; landing weight, 
111,000 Ib; fuel capacity, 6,050 gal and the price as just over £1m. 

The DC-7D freighter version would be heavier. The maximum 
gross weight is quoted as 162,500 lb and the landing weight as 
143,500 lb. The capacity range with the considerable payload of 
70,717 Ib would be 1,000 miles. 

Flying Tiger’s interest in the 7D (or DC-10) has been specula- 
tively quoted as up to 20 aircraft for delivery in 1959. This 
would be a handsome addition to their fleet, which now stands 
at ten L.1049Hs, seven DC-6As, six DC-4s and 23 C-46s. p 


CARGO CODE 


EW cargo-handling regulations issued by I.A.T.A. have been 

published in a revised version of The I1.A.T.A. Regulations 
Relating to the Carriage of Restricted Articles by Air. The code, 
which already lists over 2,000 materials requiring special handling, 
packaging and stowing, now includes several hundred more. 
Methods of packing and stowing everything from abrasives to 
zirconium are covered, and the list includes radioactive isotopes. 


OLYMPIC SPREADS ITS WINGS 


OLY MPIC AIRWAYS, which was recently formed from T.A.E. 
National Greek Airlines by Mr. Aristotle Onassis, the ship- 
ping magnate, now plans to organize a national Libyan airline 
under the auspices of Olympic Airways. This rapid expansion of 
Olympic’s activities appears to be part of a plan for increased 
economic interchange between Greece and Libya; Mr. Abdul 
Rayek Shagloub, Permanent Under-Secretary of the Libyan 
Ministry of Economy, negotiated for a domestic airline during 
trade talks with the Greek Government. On June 14 an Olympic 
Airways team left for Tripoli to make an on-the-spot examination 
of the technical problems involved in organizing Libya’s internal 
air communications. 


For “Boomtown I”“—a standard Aero Commander 560-E—a world 

record is being claimed in the 1,750-3,000 km class for a flight last 

month from Guatemala City to Oklahoma City. The pilot was Miss 

Jerrie Cobb, who took 8 hr 35 min to cover about 1,522 miles. The 

Commander took off at less than its gross weight of 6,500 Ib and used 
197 gal of fuel out of the standard tankage of 223. 


HURRYING ON AT HURN 
VISIT last week to the Vickers-Armstrongs’ recently 
opened drawing offices at Hurn provided an opportunity 
of seeing the newest developments at the southern Viscount- 
production plant. The new drawing-office building—light and 
airy, and in almost ideal surroundings—houses about 130 
draughtsmen, and the design organization at Hurn now numbers 
over 350. Additional draughtsmen, stressmen, weights-engi- 
neers, tracers, and so on, make up the talance of an effective 
design team under the chief designer, Mr. E. W. J. Gray (recently 
chief designer to Handley Page, Reading). 

Much of the organization’s work has been concerned with 
tailoring the Viscount to suit the needs of different customers—a 
well developed technique at Vickers—but more recently it has 
assumed “experimental D.O.” status with Vanguard work. The 
team is now strong enough to initiate original designs if required, 
and it should serve Vickers well in their busy days ahead. 

Production of Viscounts continues apace. Hurn and Weybridge 
will this year reach a combined output of ten aircraft a month. 
Viscount 700 assembly at Hurn is mostly from sub-assemblies 
built at Weybridge or by various sub-contractors, although 
Viscount 700 fuselages and 800 fuselages for Weybridge are built 
more or less im toto. Front and rear sections are constructed 
first and joined to the centre section in the fuselage shop; then 
nose and tail sections are added and the pressure-tested whole 
is trolleyed to the erection shop for completion of the aircraft. 

Viscounts at Hurn are painted as they pass down the two 
assembly lines; there is more than a suggestion of romance in the 
sight of completed or semi-completed aircraft assembled under 
one roof for operators all over the world. Colour schemes are 
in great variety: pale green for Iraqi Airways, vivid yellow ochre 
for Lloyd Aero, bright red for Capital (although at the time of 
our visit three ex-Capital aircraft were being stripped in prepara- 
tion for new paint schemes). L.A.I.’s fourth aircraft is registered 
I-LARK. 

With orders in their books for 368 Viscounts, 40 Vanguards 
and 35 VC-10s, production at Vickers’ factories will be at capacity 
for a reassuring number of years. And it is worth remembering 
that of the £105m of British aircraft export business secured last 
year, £29m went to Vickers. = 


Vickers’ new drawing offices at Hurn. Particular attention has been 
paid to good lighting, and the view through the windows is distractingly 
pleasant. Note that the drawing-boards face in both directions. 
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BREVITIES 


OMPANIA Cubana de Aviacion—who recently announced 

their order for two Britannia 310s—have also ordered two 
Boeing 707s and taken an option on a third. Delivery is scheduled 
for March and June 1960 and the value of the order is nearly £4m. 


« * 


A record total of more than £45m was transacted by I.A.T.A.’s 
Clearing House in London in the first quarter of the year. 
* oe . 
Aer Lingus have increased their order for F.27 Friendships from 
five to seven. Delivery will be between October 1958 and the 
summer of 1959. 


* 





* * . 

It is reported that AVENSA enezolanas—have 
purchased five Fairchild-built Friendships for delivery tetween 
April and October 1958. 

* * . 

The East German Lufthansa started Il-14 domestic services 
on June 16 between East Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, Erfurt and 
Barth. 





* * 7 


Orders for aircraft catering equipment made by G.E.C. have 
been placed by T.W.A., Flying Tiger Line, Northeast Airlines and 
by all Britannia operators. Included in this business are dollar 
orders of $28m. The U.S.S.R. have also ordered similar equip- 
ment. 

* * * 

London’s new airport terminal at Cromwell Road, states the 
Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, will be open before the 
end of this year. Thanks to the new Cromwell Road extension, 
road time to the airport “should not be much more than half 
an hour.” 


AERODROME OWNERS 


city helicopter services were discussed at+a meeting of the 

Aerodrome Owners Association in London last week. In the 
chair was Alderman R. W. Marshall of Blackpool, and a panel of 
experts, including Mr. J. Naomi, chief of the Sabena helicopter 
department and Mr. Van der Hoek, manager of Rotterdam Heli- 
port, was present to answer a list of prepared questions. 

Though the panel’s replies did not reveal any outstandingly 
new thoughts as far as helicopter operations were concerned, 
there were significant indications of the serious consideration 
being given to this new medium of transportation by local 
authorities all over the United Kingdom whose representatives 
were present. 

Some informative details of Sabena’s scheduled helicopter 
operations were given at the outset by Mr. Naomi and Mr. Van 
der Hoek for the benefit of borough engineers whose employers 
were contemplating the establishment of heliports. Mr. Naomi 
said that Sabena had found the only successful way to operate 
helicopters on inter-city services was to obtain the co-operation of 
the municipal authorities. It was useless to operate from a heliport 
at any distance from a city centre, as this simply did not encourage 
the passenger traffic. If a landing site at a city centre was not 
available, then Sabena would not serve that particular town. They 
had completed some 35,000 hours on scheduled services, and 
although they were forced to use single-engined helicopters for the 
time being, they felt the experience they were gaining was invalu- 
able. The routes were so arranged that the machines were always 
within reach of an emergency landing ground. They had experi- 
enced a total of fifteen forced landings due to engine failure, three 
of which had been inside built-up areas, but in no case had any 
passengers been hurt. Frequency of operation was most import- 
ant. At least three schedules per day of any one route was the 
absolute minimum needed to ensure any degree of success, and 
for this reason it was better to operate smaller helicopters more 
often than to use larger machines at the expense of frequency. 
When twin-engined helicopters were available, Sabena hoped to 
inaugurate a cross-channel service into the heart of London. 

Mr. Van der Hoek said that the initial investment in the Rotter- 
dam Heliport had been in the region of £39,000 and a total of 
approximately £150,000 had been spent on its development. 
Annual running costs were about £5,000. No landing fees were 
charged at the present juncture, but if such a measure were intro- 
duced, and rent charged for office accommodation, the annual 
income from the heliport in its present form should be about £700. 
A roof-top heliport might prove more economical if it were 
Properly ¥ from the outset. 

Mr. ). STALLBRASS, for the M.T.C.A., said that the cost of one 
project for a roof-top heliport above a proposed new airways terminal 
building in London has been estimated at £1,200,000, and had been 
abandoned for that reason. The Ministry had surveyed, and were 


Poss?scicop associated with making provision for future inter- 



































Aquila’s Solent service to the mountainous shores of eastern Lake 

of Geneva is a natural; there is no other way to fly. This compelling 

photograph was taken shortly after the direct weekly service from 
Southampton to Montreux was inaugurated on June |. 


DISCUSS HELIPORTS 


still surveying, a large number of possible helicopter sites in London. 

Town councils were strongly advised that they should at least reserve 
a site within their city limits for future use as a heliport, so that they 
would not be left out when the future scheduled services began. The 
case of the original routing of railways could be cited as an example: 
many towns had failed to progress normally because they had refused 
railway facilities. 

Mr. T. J. Owen, Town Clerk of Nottingham, strongly criticized the 
planning of B.E.A.’s experimental helicopter passenger service between 
Birmingham, Leicester and Nottingham, and his observations were 
greeted in a manner that left no doubt there were many who shared his 
views. Although the Corporation had announced the withdrawal of 
the service because of inadequate passenger response, Mr. Owen felt that 
a fair test had never been made. The service had not operated into the 
centre of Birmingham and had offered a frequency of only one schedule 
per day. It was hardly surprising that potential passengers had not found 
it convenient. In defence of B.E.A., W/C. R. A. C. Brie said that the 
best had been done with the limited number of helicopters they had 
available. They had gained much essential technical and operational 
experience from their experimental services in different parts of the 
country, and they hoped to make good use of this knowledge later, when 
twin-engined helicopters were available. 

A vehement attack was made by Mr. A. E. Bristow (Bristow Heli- 
copters, Ltd.) on the practice of allowing only the “chosen instrument” 
to engage in helicopter passenger operations. Independent operators 
should be given more opportunity of showing what they could do. There 
was no reason why scheduled passenger operations should not begin 
now in this country with present single-engined equipment. 

The problems of noise reduction were explained at some length by 
Mr. P. V. Hoare of Westland Aircraft. Substantial reductions had 
been made in the harsh engine exhaust note by the use of silencers, but 
blade noise was nearly as loud as the engine and could not be reduced; 
however blade noise was by no means such an objectionable sound. 
Mr. VAN DER HOEK mentioned that although Sabena w .e operating 
standard machines without silencers, there had never been a single com- 
plaint about noise from residents around Rotterdam Heliport during the 
years it has been in use. 

The panel was urged by one speaker from Liverpool to make a general 
recommendation to the effect that the time was now opportune for a 
second report from the Interdepartmental Helicopter Committee for the 
guidance of town councils throughout the country on matters concern- 
ing the establishment of heliports. Since the first report, some years 
ago, much development had taken place and local authorities would 
appreciate having the latest information on which to base their future 
policies. After a good deal of general discussion on this point, it was 
agreed that the matter should be included on the agenda for early dis- 
cussion by the A.O.A. and it was suggested that it might be advantageous 
to hold joint discussions with the Helicopter Association on the subject. 

Other members of the panel who made contributions were Mr. C. T. D. 
Hosegood of Bristol Aircraft, Mr. K. Reed of Saunders-Roe and Mr. 
J. B. P. Williamson of Helicopter Services. In proposing a vote of 
thanks to all the panel members, the vice-chairman of A.O.A., Mr. 
Charles Newton of Northampton, made particular mention of the 
valuable contributions by Mr. Naomi and Mr. Van der Hoek, who had 
both travelled over from Brussels especially for the occasion. 
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Taking off from Terlet on May 27 for the 

record 470-mile flight reported below (Nether- 

lands gliding championships news-item) is the 
Bréguet 901 of Jacques Lacheny. 


a Slingsby Skylark 3 flown by Cdr. 

G. A. J. Goodhart, R.N., and a new 
U.K. sailplane height record featured 
among last week’s outstanding flights by 
glider pilots. On Sunday, June 9, a height 
of 30,000ft was achieved by F/L. A. H. 
Warminger in a Skylark 3 from the R.A.F. 
station at Swanton Morley, where he is 
commanding officer of No. 611 Gliding 
School. The previous British altitude 
record was 23,200ft, by Derek Piggott. 
Climbing inside a cumulonimbus cloud, 
F/L. Warminger experienced lift of 1,200- 
1,500ft/min, and suffered a number of 
static-electric shocks. He was ‘using oxy- 
gen, and reported that there had been an 
inch of ice on the wing leading-edge and 
that the cockpit had been completely iced 
up during the flight. 

Cdr. Tony Goodhart’s unpremeditated 
flight across the Channel took place on 
Tuesday, June 11, after he had set out from 
Lasham for an out-and-return flight to 
Dover. After reaching Dover, he began 
the return leg and entered cloud at about 
6,000ft, “and when I came out I found myself several miles over 
the Channel. There was a strong wind blowing from Dover which 
would make it difficult to get back, so I decided to allow myself 
to be swept on. I turned towards France, climbed tg 9,000ft and 
spent the next couple of hours in cloud, going upsto 11,000ft.” 
Unable to reach Lille, Cdr. Goodhart landed at Vitry-en-Artois, 
some 20 miles to the south. During subsequent Customs formali- 
ties, he was required to explain why he had brought into France 
an aircraft without a permit. “Inadvertent export” was the simple 
answer. Previous glider flights across the Channel have been 
made by Geoffrey Stephenson (1939), Lorne Welch (1950), F/L. 
L. A. Miller (1950), and Lorne Welch and Frank Irving (1955). 

On the day after Cdr. Goodhart’s flight, Jume 12, Mrs. Ann 
Welch set up the first women’s triangular speed record in this 
country by flying a 105 km triangle Lasham-Stockbridge-Hunger- 
ford (Berks)-Lasham in the Slingsby T.42 Eagle at 20 m.p.h. 


“PS Stingsby Sk export” to France of 


MONG the entries received for the British Lockheed Aero- 
batic Contest, to take place during the National Air Race 
meeting at Baignton on July 13 are those of J. L. Aresti Aguirre of 
Spain and a team of three from Czechoslovakia, The Czech 
trio, who will be flying three Zlin 226 Akrobats (each powered 
by a Walter Minor 6/III engine), comprises Vilem Krysta, Milo- 
slav Prikryl and Karel Krenc. All three are experienced aerobatic 
pilots and Prikryl is a “Master of Sports.” Aresti Aguirre will fly 
a Spanish-built Bucker Jungmeister with a Siemens SH.14A 
engine—the machine which he flew in the first Lockheed contest 
two years ago. 


NE SWLY appointed as chief flying instructor at the Plymouth 
and District Aero Club, Roborough, is Mr. Philip Cleife, 
who has also taken on the task of editing the club’s newsletter. 
Other news from Roborough includes the licensing of the aero- 
drome for night-flying (a full night-flying training programme 
is to begin this autumn); the winning of the Barber Cup Land- 
ing Competition by Stanley Hosking; and, following the success 
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of the Mayflower Air Rally, plans for another rally at Roborough 
next year. The first of a series of social evenings, a cocktail 
party and dance, will be held at the club tomorrow, June 22. 


NORTH LONDON AERO CLUB, who operate Panshanger 
Airfield, have now acquired the services of Mr. D. B. de 
Sarigny as C.F.I. The club is opened daily except Monday and 
flying takes place from 10.30 a.m. until sunset. The fleet con- 
sists of two Taylorcraft and one Tiger Moth, and it is hoped 
to be able to arrange the use of an Autocrat in the near future. 
Light meals are available in the clubhouse and visitors are 
welcome. A telephone call (Essendon 301) before flying in 
would be appreciated. 


J XEMPTION for sailplanes from the experimental pro- 
cedures for flight in airways under V.M.C. (detailed in 
M.T.C.A. Information Circular 46/1957) has been obtained by 
the British Gliding Association. The Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation have requested, however, that sailplanes should 
not remain in airways longer than necessary. The Information 
Circular is referred to on page 849. 


Tor marks at the Netherlands national gliding championships, 
held at Terlet from May 26 to June 9, went to J. Lacheny of 
France (7,498 pts.), who flew a Bréguet 901 and a Skylark 3. 
Second in the open class, and top in the competition class, was 


Toutenhoofd with 7,195. The competition class comprised four- 
teen Skylark 2s; the remaining entries in the open class were a 
Sky, a Skylark 3, four Olympias and a V-20. After Toutenhoofd 
were placed Kaay (Sky, 6,261 pts.), Koch (Skylark 2, 5,611) and 
de Boer (Skylark 2, 5,541). 

Weather at the Terlet Centre was excellent during the cham- 
pionship, and the Dutch national distance record was broken 
four times. The outstanding distance flight was one of 760 km 
(470 miles) to a point south of Nantes by Lacheny in his Bréguet 
901 on the first day of the competitions. 


Club-page personalities in this week's news are (left to right) Mr. K. P H. Cleife, A.F.C., Cdr. G. A. J. Goodhart, R.N., and M. Jacques Lacheny. 





